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Chronicle 


Home News.—The international situation became sud- 
denly very dark on January 27, and the cloud of war 
hung over the country. Japan’s ultimatum to the Chinese 
and occupation of the city of Shanghai 
caused the greatest apprehension to 
Washington, whose prestige—if nothing 
else—was involved in Japan’s defiance of world opinion. 
In preparation for eventualities, President Hoover de- 
livered to the Senate all the documents in the case, show- 
ing that the Government had deeply involved itself in 
preserving the status quo in China. 

The Reconstruction Finance Corporation came into 
existence on January 22, when President Hoover signed 
the bill creating it “to strengthen weaknesses that may 
develop in our credit, banking, and rail- 
way structure in order to permit busi- 
ness and industry to carry on normal ac- 
tivities free from the fear of unexpected shocks and re- 
tarding influences,” as the President stated in his an- 
nouncement upon signing the bill. Later the Government 
was at pains to make it clear that inflation of the currency 
was not the object of the bill but the extension of credit 
to take the place of the credits which are largely frozen 
in the country or even to liquefy these frozen credits. 
Congress appropriated from Government funds $500,- 


Chinese 
Situation 


Reconstruction 
Finance 
Corporation 


000,000 for the initial capital for the corporation, the rest 
to be raised by a bond issue. At the same time, the Gov- 
ernment opposed the purpose and wording of the bank- 
ing bill introduced by Senator Glass. Observers reported 
that the Glass bill was deflationary whereas the Govern- 
ment’s policy was a modified inflation, in the hope that 
prices would be raised, thereby reducing the buying 
power of the dollar, thus making it possible for debtors 
to meet their obligations and freeing creditors from hav- 
ing to hold on to such frozen credits. 

An effort was made by the wet forces in the Senate, 
led by Senator Bingham, to have the Senate adopt a 
resolution suggesting to the Governors of the States that 
they recommend to their legislatures 
referenda on Prohibition. To the de- 
light of the “ Drys” the resolution was 
beaten by a vote of 55-15. It was generally admitted that 
Senator Bingham’s resolution was a bad tactical move. 
Meanwhile, Governor Roosevelt openly entered the 
political race on January 23, when he announced his 
candidacy in the preferential primaries to be held in 
North Dakota on March 15. Newton D. Baker followed 
that, on January 26, by disclaiming the League of Na- 
tions as a campaign issue, the League having been con- 
sidered a bar to his candidacy. Ex-Governor Smith's 
attitude remained a mystery, but it was said that he would 
refuse to allow his name to be entered officially in any 
primary. Thus if he was to be nominated, it would be 
by a sudden bolt in the Convention after a deadlock be- 
tween Roosevelt and Baker. 


Politics 


Austria.—Our correspondent from Austria writes: “I 
wonder whether a worm would prefer to be swallowed by 
a sparrow or a blackbird?” This is a picture of condi- 
tions reported in Austria. There seemed 
to be no discussion as to the certainty 
that she was waiting to be devoured. 
Lack of finances, the disruption of all her industries, the 
failure of her largest banks, and the political and social 
unrest sapped the resistance of the nation. The Heim- 
wehr had attempted to overthrow the present Government 
on several occasions, and a new venture was reported 
as being under way. The Socialists were prepared to re- 
sist by strike measures and even by force. To add to the 
confusion, on January 27 Chancellor Karl Buresch 
handed to President Miklas the resignation of the entire 
Cabinet. The bone of contention was Dr. Schober as 
Foreign Minister, who had the support of the Pan- 
Germans but was bitterly opposed by the Christian Social 
party as a barrier to France’s coming to the aid of 
Austria. Dr. Buresch was commissioned to form a new 
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Cabinet and succeeded on January 29, by coming to terms 
with the Agrarians. 


China.—The center of interest in China turned abrupt- 
ly to the city of Shanghai, where the Japanese authorities 
took steps to suppress the anti-Japanese boycott and pub- 
lic agitation. An ultimatum was de- 
livered by the military authorities that 
unless the boycott were called off by 
noon of January 28, the Chinese city would be occupied 
by Japanese troops. The foreign settlement declared 
martial law and American, British, and other regiments 
were held under arms. Thus the Japanese were operating 
in a military fashion outside of Manchuria without the 
excuse of putting down “ bandits.” The fear was that 
Japan was contemplating military operations in China 
proper and needed the port of Shanghai as a base of op- 
erations. The anti-Japanese boycott had practically 
ruined the Japanese trade, a large percentage of which is 
with China. The Japanese financial situation became very 
critical and the Government had determined to use force 
in China itself to put down the boycott. 

On January 28, the Japanese moved against Shanghai 
with airplanes, tanks, artillery, and infantry. The 
Chinese resisted successfully, and after a day’s fighting 
a truce was arranged. Scores of bombs 
dropped on the defenseless Chinese 
quarter, causing a great slaughter, and 
some even on the international quarter. Indignation was 
great. 


Shanghai 
Incident 
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Czechoslovakia.—The Republic’s trade policy pre- 
sented delicate problems. With the balance of trade and 
the balance of payments shrinking steadily, she was con- 

fronted with the prevailing financial 
Lv stringency. A short-term French loan 

of 500,000,000 crowns was expected to 
bring some relief. Retaliatory restrictions were placed 
by the Government on payments to those countries which 
restricted payments to Czechoslovakia. The country’s 
economic structure, however, would not permit self-suf- 
ficiency ; nor could she risk reprisals. 


El Salvador.—On January 23, a revolt broke out in 
El Salvador, and a heavy censorship concealed the details 
from the public. The American charge d’affairs was au- 
thority for the statement that Com- 
munists were behind the revolt. It was 
reported from Panama that more than 
600 were killed. By January 27, it was said that the re- 
volt was under control. No other facts were known ex- 
cept that widespread fighting had accompanied the revolt. 


Communist 
Revolt 


Germany.—Chancellor Bruening published in letter 
form a severe answer to Herr Hitler’s communication 
in which the latter refused cooperation. In an incisive 
manner he scored the National Social- 
ists for using methods to disrupt the 
nation while hypocritically claiming to 
fight for the letter of the Constitution. He rebuked 
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Hitler for misrepresenting for political purposes the 
causes of the present lamentable conditions in Germany, 
and for ignoring the results of the War and the inter- 
national consequences. Dr. Hugo Eckener, of airship 
fame and a national figure second to Von Hindenburg 
himself, who had avoided political alliances, broke his 
silence strongly to defend Dr. Bruening and the policies 
of the present Government. The Socialists also pledged 
themselves to the stand the Chancellor had taken, in 
the meeting of the Socialist International at Cologne. 

Dr. Bruening’s failure to obtain the cooperation of 
the Nationalists and the National Socialists, was reported 
to have strengthened rather than weakened his position. 
Reaction against the Nazis was intensi- 
fied, and the supporters of the Republic 
rallied to a national call to support the 
re-election of President von Hindenburg on a no-party 
ticket. The Kyffhaeuser League, organized under Dr. 
Heinrich Sahm, Mayor of Berlin, for the uniting of all 
factions in a common movement for the election of the 
President and the supporting of the Government in its 
efforts to seek an international settlement, claimed over 
3,000,000 adherents. Dr. Eckener is a member of the 
committee. At a mass meeting in Berlin of all patriotic 
organizations, the Nazis were taken to task for their 
disturbance of domestic peace and threats of violence. 

The committe of international bankers concluded its 
discussion of the frozen short-term private loans, and 
an agreement was signed with German bankers whereby 
these loans amounting to $1,500,000,000 
would be extended for one year. It was 
stipulated that should political treaties 
be forced upon Germany which were prejudicial to these 
debts, the creditors might assert their claims. Ger- 
many still demanded the holding of the Lausanne con- 
ference, but with the clear understanding that the Basel 
report of experts must lead to a final settlement with 
no remaining political debts. The frank statements of 
Premier Laval regarding France’s stand on reparations 
were met with dismay by Germans who saw in them the 
strengthening of the rebellious attitude of the Nazis. 
The latest report showed 5,966,000 men jobless in Ger- 
many. 


People 
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Great Britain.—During the Parliamentary recess, the 
Cabinet prepared tariff legislation designed to correct 
the adverse trade balance that had been increasing during 
the past three years. In the year just 


Cabinet 
Action — passed, the adverse trade balance was 
sda £ 408,000,000. A Cabinet sub-commit- 


tee offered recommendations to the effect that an emergen- 
cy ad-valorem revenue tariff of from ten to fifteen per 
cent be imposed on all manufactured goods. Viscount 
Snowden, the former Laborite, dissented from the sub- 
committee recommendations, though he was a member, 
and carried his objections to the deliberations of the full 
Cabinet. He contended that such a tariff, under present 
conditions, was a straight protective measure and not a 
tariff for revenue. The Liberals, Sir Herbert Samuel, 
Sir Donald MacLean, and Sir Archibald Sinclair, agreed 
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with Viscount Snowden and threatened resignations from 
the National Cabinet. In order to avert such a crisis 
in the new Government, the Cabinet abandoned the estab- 
lished tradition that its members should act as a unit 
in support of Government policy. It issued a statement 
declaring that a unanimous conclusion on the tariff recom- 
mendations was found impossible; since, however, it was 
of paramount importance to maintain national unity, the 
Cabinet determined that “ some modifications of the Min- 
isterial practice is required and has decided that those 
Ministers who find themselves unable to support the 
conclusions arrived at by the majority of their colleagues 
on the subject of import duties and cognate matters are 
to be at liberty to express their view by speech or by 
vote.” 

The proposed general tariff would make provision for 
preferential treatment for the Dominions. Negotiations, 
it was stated, would also be opened with such foreign 
countries as Denmark, Argentina, Hol- 
land, Sweden, Norway, etc., bound to 
Great Britain economically. Offers 
would be made to these countries to secure preferential 
treatment if they, in turn, granted corresponding favors 
to British goods. According to the New York Times, 
“ the Government wants to form a gigantic customs union, 
not merely confined to the British Empire but including 
a much vaster area within which something approximating 
free trade will be practicable.” 


Preferences 
in Tariff 


India.—In opening the Legislative Assembly at New 
Delhi on January 25, the Viceroy, Lord Willingdon, 
affirmed his resolution “to use to the full the resources 
of the State in fighting and defeating a 
movement which would otherwise re- 
main a perpetual menace to orderly gov- 
ernment and individual liberty.” He stated that “there 
can be no relaxation of the measures now in force against 
civil disobedience as long as circumstances exist which 
make them necessary.” On the part of the Nationalists 
inspired by Mahatma Gandhi, there was no abatement 
in the various phases of the civil disobedience campaign. 
Meetings of protest in Bombay, Calcutta and elsewhere 
were held in defiance of the law, and were consistently 
dispersed by the police and the military authorities. Stores 
and markets were kept closed and picketing was con- 
tinued. Following the action of the Bombay Indian 
Chamber of Commerce to boycott the meetings of the 
British committees of the Round Table Conference which 
arrived in India during the last week of January, more 
than twenty other commercial organizations agreed to 
suspend business for a week as a protest to the holding of 
meetings without Nationalist participation. The Nation- 
alist campaign resulted in a great loss of British trade 
and the cutting off of a large percentage of gold ship- 
ments from India. The Government of India persisted 
in enforcing the repressive measures by wholesale arrests 
throughout India of Gandhi’s followers, and the imposi- 
tion of sentences of from nine months to three years. On 
January 27, the third anniversary of Gandhi’s proclama- 
tion of independence, more than 1,000 arrests were made. 


Agitation and 
Repression 
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Jugoslavia.—The reopening of the universities at Bel- 
grade and Zagreb, which had been closed since the dis- 
orders which attended the opening of Parliament on 
December 7, was marked by renewal of 
the students’ protests against the present 
regime under General Zhivkovich. In- 
tolerable treatment of the populace was alleged, and the 
resignation of the Government was demanded. The 
Government, on the other hand, was obliged to contend 
against the existing low prices and unemployment. With 
depletion of the State’s treasury, French bankers held 
out in December no hope of a loan for Jugoslavia unless 
expenditures were reduced so as to balance the budget. 


Protests 


Mexico.—On January 25, Archbishop Orozco y 
Jimenez of Guadalajara was arrested, apparently by gov- 
ernmental agents, kept incommunicado overnight, and 
next morning spirited away in an air- 
plane to an unknown destination. No 
reason was given by the Mexican Gov- 
ernment for this action except that he was engaged in 
“ seditious activities,” a charge for which no proofs were 
offered. An unconfirmed dispatch stated that he had 
crossed the American border. On January 28 a tight 
censorship was clamped on all news about the religious 
troubles in the country. 


Archbishop 
Arrested 


Russia.—Initialing of a mnon-aggression pact with 
Poland was announced on January 26. The official Soviet 
view was that such pacts would help to maintain peace, 

and strengthen the Soviet position at the 
evase hing disarmament conference in 
Pacts approaching disa 

Geneva. No further progress was re- 
ported with regard to the proposed pact with Japan, 
which, the Japanese Premier stated, the Japanese Cabinet 
“had not yet studied.” It was stated by the Soviet 
Commissar for Foreign Affairs that an agreement with 
Rumania had been almost reached. A treaty with Fin- 
land had been concluded. 


Spain.—The Spanish situation entered upon a new, 
and probably a most dangerous phase when radical groups 
began a concerted attempt to overthrow the Republic and 
to establish a proletarian dictatorship. 
On January 22, Communists and Syn- 
dicalists raised the red flag in Catalonia 
and proclaimed the Soviet Republic of Spain. The entire 
northeastern district was in revolt, with Manresa as the 
principal center of disturbance, and all the towns of the 
Llobregat and Cardenas valleys seriously affected. The 
Madrid Government quickly rushed troops to the scene 
and succeeded in crushing the rebellion, but meanwhile 
Communist riots ‘broke out in Barcelona, parts of Anda- 
lusia, and in the capital itself. These disturbances, how- 
ever, proved to be only a prelude to more serious trouble, 
for on January 25 the Communist-Anarchist leaders 
struck a serious blow at the Government by calling a 
general strike. The move was, however, only partly 
successful. In Barcelona, the strike failed, although agi- 
tators crippled many of the city’s industries, and blood 
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flowed when police clashed with groups of the extremists. 
In Seville, however, Spain’s third largest city, the strike 
paralyzed all activity, although it was conducted with- 
out violence. Apparently not well supported in the south- 
ern districts, in the north the strike affected Lerida, 
Aloriza, Teruel, Abanto, Ciervana, San Sebastian, and 
other towns of importance. Moreover the Reds took over 
the town of Costo de Cabra, and in Montserrat, in the 
South, the black flag of anarchy was raised and strikers 
declared the establishment of an anarchistic state. The 
Government moved to break the general strike, which in 
some degree had affected nearly all parts of the nation, by 
concentrating military and police in the principal centers 
and arresting strike leaders, and on January 26: Madrid 
was able to say that it had the situation well in hand. 
Serious local strikes were still in progress, however, in 
Seville, Malaga, Valencia, Alicante, and Manresa, and 
disorders, marked by violence and bloodshed continued 
im various districts throughout the nation. Minister of 
the Interior Quiroga was quoted by the New York Times 
as saying that the revolt had been instigated by Royalists, 
who, he claimed, had contributed more than 2,000,000 
pesetas to promoting the Red revolution, and by the 
United Press, that the movement was engineered by Leon 
Trotzky, the former Soviet leader now in exile at Istanbul. 
He predicted, moreover, that despite the serious check 
they had just received, the radicals were not discouraged 
and that they were planning to make a final and supreme 
effort against the Republic next month. 

On January 23, President Alcala Zamora signed the 
decree dissolving the Jesuit order within Spanish territory. 
This law deprived the Order of all legal rights, provided 
Jesuit for the confiscation of its properties and 
Order forbade its members to live in com- 
Dissolved munities or to associate in any way for 
the activities of their order. All Jesuit churches, con- 
vents, and schools passed by this decree into the hands 
of the State. The Government, it was said, will turn 
over the churches, although not their titles of ownership, 
to the parochial authorities in each locality; the houses 
and schools will be used “ for charitable and educational 
purposes.” A news dispatch from Rome, published on 
January 26, not yet confirmed, stated that Father Ledo- 
chowski, General of the Order, had instructed most of 
the 3,000 Jesuits to leave the country. Some of the 
younger members, it was stated, would be transferred 
to Japan for missionary work, most of them would be 
sent to South America; the older Religious were to be 
moved to Holland and Belgium for educational work in 
Jesuit institutions in these two countries. 


Ukrainia.—A friendly gesture towards a more liberal 
policy for Ukrainia was made by Colonel Pieracki, Polish 
Minister of the Interior, in his recent speech in the Polish 
Sejm on the international situation. The 
Minister assured all of the national mi- 
norities in Poland of the Government’s 
readiness to extend every assistance and the protection 
of the State to them, but said it demanded loyalty in 
exchange. After certain warnings, he appealed for Polish- 
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Ukrainian cooperation. The Ukrainian Deputy, Matczuk, 
however, expressed disappointment that the Colonel’s sug- 
gestions were not more concrete. The Ukrainian Catho- 
lic weekly, Meta, appealed to its readers not to neglect 
the Polish Government’s friendly gesture, but expressed 
the fear that it might be simply an attempt to mystify 
foreign Powers. 


Vatican City.——On January 24, Pope Pius during the 
course of an address to a group of ecclesiastics on the 
situation in Russia, Mexico, and Spain paid a splendid 
tribute to the Spanish Jesuits. He char- 


Pope , j . 
Praises acterized the dissolution of the Order 
Jesuits in Spain as “ harsh” and compared the 


trials of the Jesuits to the trials of the Apostles. “ There 
is in this sad event,” he said, “ something supremely beau- 
tiful and glorious for Us and for our good sons of the 
Company of Jesus. It is their glory and their consolation, 
and they know it well. It is also our glory and consola- 
tion to have such sons and such defenders. For indeed 
one may call them, especially at this time, not only con- 
fessors, but martyrs of the Papacy, martyrs of the Pope, 
martyrs of the Vicar of Christ.” 


League of Nations.—Sir Eric Drummond, Secretary 
General of the League, notified the Council at a secret 
meeting on January 25 of his intention to resign his post 
early in 1933. The Council, treating 
his action as a “grave” event, post- 
poned decision until January 28. Sir 
Eric’s resignation was universally deplored. It was gen- 
erally believed that it would lead to bitter discussions as 
to the organization of the Secretariat. Since Sir Eric 
was named to his position by an article in the Covenant, 
no provision was made for electing a successor. Hence 
an amendment to that charter might be necessary. No 
reason for his resignation was made known. Hear- 
ings were begun by the committee of the League of Na- 
tions Council dealing with the Republic of Liberia. 


Sir Eric’s 
Resignation 








Hilaire Belloc, Charles Phillips, John Gibbons, 
three of the galaxy of first-class writers that we 
Catholics possess, will come together in the next 
issue of AMERICA: 

Hilaire Belloc finds in the words of Pius XI 
on birth control a trumpet call; he sees a renewal 
of attack on the Papacy ; he gives three important 
tasks for us to perform; in “ The Papacy Under 
Fire.” 

Charles Phillips, the well-known writer of 
Notre Dame University, has deep words of cheer 
for all young men in “ The Early Lincoln.” 

John Gibbons, wanderer and writer, tells how 
a little old lady put her race behind her faith 
after a prize fight, in “Mrs. Noah and Her 
Pugilist.” 

The void that will be left in Spain by the sup- 
pression of the Jesuits will be explained by 
Gerard B. Donnelly in his article “ Spain and the 
Jesuits.” He will give some idea of the work 
that has been done by the Order these last few 
years. 
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Ash Wednesday 


ENT is a period set aside by the Church for fasting, 

abstinence, and the encouragement of corporal 
austerity. Not many years ago, Lent was regarded as 
one of the most deplorable of all the superstitions foisted 
upon a weak-minded people by Papal tyranny. Today, 
however, many of the Protestant churches have adopted 
this once-abused season as their own. 

To what extent our non-Catholic brethren also adopt 
the penitential practices associated with Lent, might be 
questioned, but not with much good grace. Very few 
Catholics crawl to Mass on Easter Sunday in an emaci- 
ated condition. Does Lent mean nothing more to us than 
a period of forty days during which our bill at the 
butcher’s shows a slight decrease? If we do not fast, 
why don’t we? 

A glance at the sporting page of any newspaper, or 
at the programs of any school, would indicate that we 
are an athletic people. We are continually hitting at a 
ball with a bat or a club, kicking it with force and studied 
accuracy. We row, we swim, we box, we run, we jump 
up into the air, or over barriers, or through space, with 
diligence and zeal. We pilot airplanes and speed boats; 
we climb mountains and slide down snowbanks; we hurl 
javelins and iron balls through the air, and pit ourselves 
against the force of gravity in lifting weights. Gym- 
nastics, health examinations, and physical culture with 
its myriad subdivisions, are on the program of every 
school. However we may differ on the definition of a 
sane mind, we know what a sound body is, and we are 
going to have it. 

Of course, there is another side to the shield. Thous- 
ands, perhaps millions, of workers take no part in sports 
and gymnastics. Their playing field is the factory, the 
shop, the office, and from it they go to a home that has 
never known plenty, but always the deprivations of gen- 
teel poverty. Others belong to the great army of outdoor 
laborers, engaged in heavy physical toil. Add to this, our 


fretful climate which even in the temperate zones ex- 
hibits a freakish mutability, most trying on nerves, sinews, 
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and temper. In this day of strain and tension, fasting 
is not an easy penance. For many, it is not the degree 
of penance which the Church had in mind when she 
instituted the Lenten season. 

An honest and well-instructed conscience, or a spirituai 
guide competent to commute or dispense, may relieve us 
from the obligation of observing the Lenten regulations 
to their last detail. But for every real Catholic, Lent 
should be made a time of penance and self-denial. If 
we cannot starve our stomachs, we can put our bad 
temper on short rations, along with our delightful habit 
of holding up to scorn the failings of our associates. 
Paterfamilias may meditate with profit upon the rigid 
austerity which marks his conduct, when he gets home 
after a bad day at the office. If it be permitted to hint, 
the other member of the domestic society might bring 
under review the small but persistent criticisms which, 
now and then, cause a man to find in the wife of his 
bosom, no distant resemblance to Xantippe. 

Nor shall any of us bring ourselves to an early grave 
by a little of that chastisement of the body which Our 
Lord and His Apostles recommend. Through penitence 
and penance, the Church bids us die to our baser selves, 
that living with Christ, we may share the grandeur and 
the glory of His Resurrection on Eastern morning. 


Federal Radio Censorship 


HE current clip sheet of the Methodist Board of 

Temperance, Prohibition, and Public Morals, de- 
votes most of its attention to improper radio broadcasts. 
“ Broadcasting injurious to the public welfare and comity 
of feeling,” should, it asserts, be penalized. For once, 
we find ourselves in agreement with the Board. But, 
unlike the Board, we do not know how this can be best 
done, or done at all. 

Quoting the Pacific Christian Advocate, the Board 
suggests that a simple enactment by Congress “ making 
the laws regulating slander and libel applicable to radio 
utterances,” would be enough. But would it? There 
is a wide gulf between a statute and enforcement. And 
by what authority could Congress enact a Federal code 
of slander and libel? In view of the First Amendment, 
it would be a singularly perilous undertaking. Under the 
interstate commerce clause? That would indeed stretch 
the Constitution to the breaking point. 

But that some check is needed, we not only admit 
but strenuously assert. Many good people think that a 
station which uses practically all its time in defaming 
the Catholic Church, for instance, its doctrines, and its 
members, is engaged in “ broadcasting injurious to the 
public welfare and comity of feeling.” They cannot 
see how comity of feeling is promoted, when some whited 
sepulcher, drawing upon the rottenness of his imagina- 
tion, defames our Sisterhoods, or attacks schools in which 
every child is taught to bow the head at mention of the 
saving Name of Jesus. 

We do not know what can be done about these out- 
rages. Perhaps the Methodist Board can suggest ap- 
propriate methods of repressing them. 
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Investigating the Utilities 


AST week the House of Representatives ordered an 
investigation into the ownership and control of every 
form of public-utility company which engages in inter- 
State commerce. The railroads, “ investigated ” last year, 
form the only exception. 

We have always taken exception to the term wtility, 
and that exception is not meticulous or unreasonable. 
Water, gas, electricity, power, and transportation, are not 
merely useful in the present industrial and economic 
status, but are absolute necessities. The right of the State 
to investigate a company dealing in the sale of mere utili- 
ties might, possibly, be questioned. But there can be no 
question as to the right and complete duty of the State 
to know all that can be known of the ownership and man- 
agement of companies which sell commodities so necessary 
that life can hardly be lived without them. This duty 
is based on the fundamental duty of the State to pro- 
vide for, and to protect the citizen in contingencies under 
which he is unable to provide for or to protect himself. 

Necessarily, the public-utility companies occupy a large 
field in industry. Their growth in wealth and influence 
gives them a power which can control the political com- 
plexion of a small community, and which, misused, can 
make them a disturbing element in national politics. More 
to the point, this power, when brought to bear upon rate 
fixing, can result in conditions which differ very little from 
extortion, practised upon every family in the community. 
Hence the State’s first step in protecting the community 
can be taken only when it knows exactly who owns the 
utility company, what its income is, what are its neces- 
sary expenditures, and what is the cost of the product 
which it sells to the public. Surely the State is merely 
performing a public duty when it demands informa- 
tion on all these topics. 

Yet, astounding as it may seem, many a public rate- 
fixing commission has come to grief because it has not 
been able to solve what should ordinarily be a simple 
proposition: who owns this utility company ? 

Last November, the American Academy of Political 
and Social Science held a meeting in Philadelphia to dis- 
cuss “the relations between the public utilities and the 
general public.” The papers presented on that occasion, 
representing every school of thought, have recently been 
published in the Annals of the Association, and some of 
them reveal an astounding set of conditions. John T. 
Flynn, for instance, a well-known writer on economics, 
set himself to discover the ownership of an establishment 
known as the Central Gas and Electric Company of Dela- 
ware. He found it to be a holding company, directly or 
indirectly controlling fifty-seven companies furnishing 
power and light to 350 communities. 

But this Company belongs to another, namely, to the 
Central Public Service Company, which, in turn, belongs 
to the Central Public Service Corporation, which belongs 
to the Public Utility Holding Company, which belongs 
to “a kind of hybrid holding-financing-trading-investment 
trust company, the American Founders.” Allied with the 
Founders are the United Founders which owns three in- 
vestment companies, the American Founders Corporation, 
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the American General Corporation, and the Investment 
Trust Associates, and all in turn are holding companies. 
“‘ What defense is there,” asks Mr. Flynn, “ from the point 
of view of the public service, operating efficiency, financ- 
ing, or anything else, for this string of public utilities, 
running up to the American Founders?’ Nor is this 
question answered by William H. Hodge, of a Chicago 
management corporation, to whom Mr. Flynn’s remarks 
had been submitted in advance of the meeting. 

A business is not “ bad ” merely because itis “ big.” A 
big country probably requires big corporations. But it 
is impossible to escape the suspicion that much of this 
“bigness” is fabricated for the purpose of hoodwinking 
both investors and State investigators. As Mr. Flynn 
remarks, “it is possible to do all sorts of queer things 
under cover of this complicated structure.” It is the duty 
of the State—a duty to which it has been sadly recreant— 
to make these “ queer things ” impossible. 


The Pontiff and the Jesuits 


HE campaign to destroy religious liberty in the name 

of liberty is in full swing in Spain. According to 
press reports, the Society of Jesus has been banished, 
and the property of its universities, colleges, and houses, 
has been confiscated. 

But with every storm comes consolation. Speaking 
to the Congregation of Rites on January 24, the Holy 
Father referred to the expulsion of the Society in terms 
that will encourage all its members to continue with 
renewed energy whatever work has been assigned them 
for the furtherance of the Kingdom of God. “ Just for 
its name of Jesus,” said the Pontiff, “the Society of 
Jesus is persecuted. We feel it Our duty to express to 
its members Our gratitude, and to cite them to the Church 
of the whole world.” 

In this sadness, there is something supremely beautiful and 
glorious for Us and for our good sons of the Society of Jesus. 
It is their glory and their consolation. It is also Our glory 
and Our consolation to have such sons and such defenders, for 


one may call them, especially at this time, not only confessors, 
but witnesses to the Papacy and martyrs of the Vicar of Christ. 


Although founded by one of Spain’s noblest and most 
famous sons, the Society of Jesus has found its existence 
no easy matter under several Spanish Governments. In 
an even more marked degree than in France, the Society 
could never be on easy terms with reactionary Bourbons 
and petty bureaucratic Josephinists. This uneasiness can 
be more readily understood when it is remembered that 
the Society has been tireless, despite shackling govern- 
ments, in founding schools and colleges. The precarious 
existence of these institutions in Spain and other coun- 
tries, and of the Society itself, has been further em- 
phasized by the Society’s undeviating devotion to the 
Vicar of Christ. 

Like other trials, this too will pass. Members of the 
Society of Jesus find significance in the persecution of 
their brethren in Spain only as it is an attack upon the 
Church and upon the Vicar of Christ. As for them- 
selves, they feel that as long as the Holy Father deigns 
to accept their services, nothing else matters. 
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The First Charge on Profits 


HE railways employes, now in conference with the 

operators at Chicago, are to be congratulated on 
their spokesman, David B. Robertson, president of the 
Railway Labor Executives Association. His reply to 
the operators, published on January 24, is a notable ex- 
position of principles that are fundamental in sane eco- 
nomics and just industrial relations. Since the subject 
under discussion is the proposed ten-per-cent wage cut, 
the temptation to a sharp rejoinder must have been strong, 
but Mr. Robertson is conciliatory, calm, and balanced. 
The strength of his position is immensely enhanced by 
the temperate manner in which he presents it. 

The gist of the case for the roads was that their obli- 
gation to fulfil certain general duties to the public, and, 
specifically, to investors, made the cut necessary. Mr. 
Robertson denies neither class of duties, but he is not 
satisfied that the distress of the roads is quite so dire 
as it has been painted. Prosperity has not been their 
portion for the last two years, and they are carrying 
burdens, created by financial policies of the past, which 
Mr. Robertson, with tact, refers to as “ unsound.” But 
he cannot admit that the roads have proved the need of 
a wage reduction. What they have proved is that both 
they and the workers must unite to find a policy which 
will insure financial stability to the first, and an adequate 
wage to the second. This policy, he hints, can be worked 
out through the freight-rate increase already granted, and 
the three increases which will be in effect by the end of 
this month; and by cooperation with the $2,000,000,000 
reconstruction corporation, authorized by Congress. 

But the strongest part of Mr. Robertson’s answer is 
his insistence upon the human rights which the roads 
apparently forgot to consider. The man who buys a 
railroad bond is an investor, with whom the road must 
keep faith, but so, too, is the railway worker. One has 
invested his dollars in the industry, but “the employes 
have invested their lives.” The roads must meet certain 
fixed charges; so, too, must the employes. For their 
charges many of the roads, if not all, have a surplus; 
but the wage of the worker has never allowed him to 
have a surplus after any extended period of unemploy- 
ment. If the roads are ready to go to almost any extent 
to pay a fixed charge, in the form of interest, to capital, 
they must give equal consideration to the fixed charge 
to be met by the employe “ for subsistence to keep human 
beings alive, to prevent disease, undernourishment, and 
distress.” But “if the railroad industry cannot provide 
its necessary employes with even the means of subsistence 
in a time of depression,” asks Mr. Robertson, “ from 
whom is this support to be obtained?” Practical con- 
sideration of the health of the industry itself, and of the 
morale of the workers, demands that the railroad be at 
least as zealous “in providing additional employment, 
in reducing part-time employment, and in relieving un- 
employment distress, as in solving its financial problems.” 

The appeal is eloquent and moving. It is based on 


a principle, well known to Catholic economists, according 
to which due order requires that the wage of the worker, 
and not the profit of the owner, be the first charge upon 
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income. It is altogether necessary that this principle 
be set forth, and forcibly, since few know it, and in 
practice many deny it. In a conflict of rights, the 
greater must take precedence. Here the conflict is be- 
tween the claim to interest on a bond, and the claim of 
a worker to a living wage. Which is the greater, is not 
even dubious. 

We admit, with Mr. Robertson, that the task con- 
fronting the operators and the employes is beset with 
serious difficulty. It is always easier to state a principle 
than to apply it to concrete instances; but that difficulty 
does not justify rejection of the principle. We believe 
that good will and earnest consideration by investors, 
operators, employes, and the Government, of all the 
factors involved, can find a way out from the maze. 


February 12 


RITING in his old age, one who had known 

Lincoln well exclaimed, “If I could only make 
people see him as I did; if I only had words to tell what 
he seemed to me!” 

Words cannot express the greatness of Abraham Lin- 
coln, but we who live on a lower plane can look up, and 
from his deeds discern what manner of man he was. 
In personal character, and as a servant of the people, 
he was the embodiment of ideals which all good men 
revere, and few attain. He could talk with a child, met 
by chance on the street, so that the little boy or girl 
would understand him and trust him. He was a poli- 
tician of consummate skill, yet a statesman worthy to be 
ranked with the world’s geniuses in statecraft. He was 
at home with all manner of men, because he strove to 
find in all something that was good, and to use it for 
the great purposes to which he had dedicated himself. 
“With malice toward none, with charity for all,” was 
the rule which governed his life. 

Born in humble circumstances, with meager oppor- 
tunities for advancement, this lowly backwoodsman from 
Kentucky came to stand with the rulers of nations. He 
had less than twelve months of formal education, but 
he could express his thoughts in language of virile force, 
limpid clarity, and haunting melody, that will endure as 
long as men remember Shakespeare. In his early days 
he read little, but he thought much. In the life of the 
countryside and village, he found the frailties and the 
virtues, the aspirations and the potentialities, common to 
mankind. The courts and the legislature of a pioneer 
community were no less real a stage on which the fail- 
ings and the goodness of men played their part, than the 
senate and the tribunals of Rome and Greece. Travel- 
ing on a circuit of country courts in an obscure com- 
munity, he met and studied men of every type, for 
nothing that was human could be foreign to him. Knowl- 
edge and experience, distilled in the alembic of his mighty 
intellect and his mightier heart gave him, as the years 
went on, the wisdom and the charity that have made him 
our greatest American. 

May the Almighty in His great mercy raise up for 
our political salvation men of the stamp of Abraham 
Lincoln. For our need of them is sore. 
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The Church in South America 


II. Catholicism and the People 


E. Francis McDevitt 


stick. The essence of spirituality cannot be reckoned 

in statistics or criteria commonly used to gauge other 
qualities and trends of life. However, there are certain 
definite characteristics of the spiritual outlook of the 
peoples of South America that have placed their nations, 
beyond question of doubt, in the front ranks of the 
Church’s vast army of Faithful. Public manifestation of 
belief ; unswerving loyalty on the part of the masses to 
the principles and traditions of the Catholic Church and 
to the Sovereign Pontiffs; the application of Catholic 
religious and social ideals to all phases of their conduct 
in everyday life; and a courageous identification with the 
Faith of their Fathers, are only a few of the more patent 
indications of a deep Catholicism in the peoples of South 
America by which the world at large has come to recog- 
nize that the Faith of South America has been more than 
a mere national tradition, custom, or habit. 

With an eye to modern conditions and the present great 
crisis in the intellectual and spiritual spheres of Christen- 
dom, two queries clamor for answers as we approach our 
subject. First, has there been any important shift in the 
religious views of the South American peoples; and, sec- 
ondly, to what extent are the neo-paganistic forces, now 
shaking the whole of the civilized world, affecting the 
faith of South America? 

In viewing current South American life, one cannot 
but conclude that in the matter of religious influence, 
there has been both loss and gain. With the inauguration 
of the commercial “ open-door”’ policy, adopted by most 
of the South American republics as soon as readjustments 
following the attainment of independence from Spain 
were under way, came a desire to open wide the portals 
of the republics also to those Europeans seeking new op- 
portunities and hoping to find them in the New World. 

Thus began an era of immigration comparable to that 
in the United States and soon Latin America became re- 
garded as a magnet for foreigners equally as irresistible 
as the great new nation to the north, particularly for the 
distressed lower classes of Europe. Since material gain 
was the prime motivating force behind the influx of Euro- 
pean immigrants into South America, a materialistic tinge 
began to color the outlook of the new arrivals. 

As Latin American trade with other nations of the 
world prospered, new fortunes were made and there ap- 
peared a sophisticated upper class of nouveau riche, no 
more akin to the aristocratas of the old order than are our 
so-called better classes similar to the aristocracy of old 
England. One important result of this group’s advent has 
been an increase in the number of youths sent to foreign 
shores for higher education. With an unlimited quantity 
of this world’s goods, it was not unnatural that the new 
barons of finance should choose the swanky universities 


|: is difficult to measure religious fervor with a yard 


of both Europe and North America to cater to the edu- 
cational needs of their young thus sent from their native 
lands to acquire the supposed polish of other peoples’ 
culture. Returning from abroad a large number of these 
South American youth have borne back with them the 
seeds of godlessness sown so prodigiously in the leading 
secular institutions of higher learning in Europe and our 
own country. 

Simultaneously, closer relations between North and 
South America were bringing together through the me- 
dium of economic contact, the psychology and viewpoints 
of the two continents. With the increase of inter-Ameri- 
can commercial relations smug, moneyed North American 
groups, expanding their projects to South America, have 
brought with them a peculiar insouciance and a hedonistic 
preoccupation with material blandishments to a people, 
a considerable part of whose lives were governed by the 
spiritual. North Americans, with their dollars and re- 
sources, have been able, unlike the most advanced Euro- 
peans, to inject into their mechanistic, egoistic, pragmatic 
philosophy a plausibility convincing enough to test the 
spiritual mettle of any people. 

All these new conditions have been, by nature, opposed 
to the South American culture and psychology, and as 
these impulses from the North gain strength the founda- 
tion for a new concept of life in South America is being 
laid with such definiteness that it is not too soon to fear 
that the neo-paganism flaunted so boldly in the face of 
South Americans by the North American cinema, North 
American literature, North American journalism, and by 
the representatives of North American commercial in- 
terests in their social and business contacts with Latin 
America, will seep through all the strata of South Ameri- 
can society and create the same sort of spiritual problems 
that are today confronting the Church in the United 
States. 

This introduction into South America of a philosophy 
and attitude toward life which is so familiar to us in 
North America, can well be regarded as a loss to the 
Faith in South America since it is serving to multiply 
the dangers to the soul and culture of the southern peoples 
and presents additional works and pomps with which the 
Church must do battle. It is proving to be a far greater 
task for the Church in South America to stem the tide 
of North American paganism than to smother the na- 
tional and individual vices of South Americans, since the 
South American proclivity for imitating the United States 
in the mere indifferent matters of fashion, entertainment, 
mechanical facilities, is dangerously spreading to the im- 
bibing of North America’s mental and spiritual views on 
religion and morality. 

So far, however, the essential Faith and devotion of the 
people have been largely unaffected. A traveler in South 
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America is still impressed by overtlowing churches, the 
enthusiasm and frequency of religious demonstrations, 
the Catholic viewpoint of the people, their Catholic lives, 
and the fact that officials still look upon the Church as 
an invaluable force in the development of national life. 

It was not considered at all inappropriate, for instance, 
even under the status quo of Church-State relations in 
Brazil, that the new City Hall, or Palace of the Municipal 
Council, in Rio de Janeiro be blessed by an Archbishop, 
or that the President of Colombia attend the public con- 
secration of the nation to the Sacred Heart of Jesus, or 
that the Feast of SS. Peter and Paul in Argentina be 
the occasion of an annual national demonstration of loy- 
alty to the Holy Father, at which time the Papal banner 
is hung beside that of the Republic on public buildings, 
shops, schools, and private houses, particularly in Buenos 
Aires. It was spontaneous faith and an open demonstra- 
tion of the character of the nations that two great images 
of Christ should be reared, that the world might see, upon 
the cloud-crowned Andes between Chile and Argentina 
and upon Mount Corcovado overlooking the city and im- 
pressive bay of Rio de Janeiro. In Chile dissidents from 
the Catholic Faith are few while the nation’s social in- 
stitutions present to a foreigner a distinctly Catholic char- 
acter. Colombia, and particularly Bogota, is a notably 
strong center of Catholicism, stronger, perhaps, than many 
of the great Catholic European capitals ; and the Church is 
impressively intrenched spiritually in Peru and Venezuela. 

I must here recall a single remark made by a Catholic 
friend of mine following an extensive trip he had made 
through South America, a remark that, to me, eloquently 
pictured in one deft, quick touch the religious fervor of 
South Americans. After asking him several questions of 
a general character, I finally inquired concerning his im- 
pression of Catholicism in South America. He smiled 
and only said: “I cannot see how anyone but a Catholic 
could be comfortable in South American society.” 

Unfortunately, however, North American Protestants 
have been making extensive attempts to render South 
American society not only comfortable for Protestants, 
but comfortable only for Protestants. And here we must 
turn again to the liability side of our South American 
religious ledger. 

Of all the North American importations, commercial, 
cultural, philosophical, that have been flowing into the 
south in the last few years, none is more freighted with 
danger to the Faith of the South American people than 
Protestant proselyting. Protestant missionizing in South 
America is a threat to the Catholic Church that no amount 
of optimism or trust in the inherent faith of the people 
can possibly palliate. Latin American prelates have long 
since realized the danger of this proselyting which is, 
seemingly without limit, supported by North American 
capital. 

The distinctive characteristic of this Protestant activity 
is its materialistic appeal, and we find ourselves impressed 
with the fact that even evangelical religion from the 
North is tainted with that fleshliness which we hardly 
expect to find in any cult professing to follow Christ and 
His teachings. Finding the Catholic Faith a conviction so 
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deeply rooted in the hearts of South Americans that mere 
theological or exegetical argumentation is futile for the 
winning of neophytes, American Protestant groups have 
of late years been endeavoring to wean the youth of 
Spanish America from their Faith by the utilization oi 
luxurious clubs, new schools and colleges equipped with 
the latest installations, Y. M. C. A. centers, university 
homes. The Most Rev. Gilberto Fuenzalida Guzman, 
Bishop of Concepcion, Chile, declared last year in an im- 
portant pastoral, that “ the youth of America, hungry far 
modern culture, for sports, for entertainment, are at- 
tracted to these, and in them together with the teaching 
of languages and science, by means of textbooks, journals, 
and lectures they can be taught the principles of these 
| Protestant] sects.” 

The Educational Advance in South America has a 
fund amounting to over $1,000,000 for the promotion of 
their proselyting. “The Protestant sects in the United 
States,” Bishop Guzman wrote, “especially in recent 
years, seem to be obsessed with a determination and un- 
explainable zeal to sow the seeds of heresy in other 
nations.” “‘ They have chosen for the field of their ruin- 
ous apostolate,” he added, “ the Catholic regions of Latin 
America.” He went on to declare that these United States 
Protestants do not work “for love of the Faith but 
hatred of Catholicism.” 

But such evangelization in itself is not regarded half 
so fearfully by the Church in South America as the 
particular form of its results. Heresy is a deplorable 
evil, but atheism, agnosticism, and irreligion are infinitely 
worse, and that is the spiritual effect of North Ameri- 
can Protestant evangelizing among those South Ameri- 
cans “ not grounded in their Faith,” who, as Bishop Guz- 
man said, fall victims of temptation and make any sacri- 
fice for money. The claim cannot be made that Protes- 
tantism has increased spiritually in South America; the 
evangelists can glory, if they are so inclined, only in the 
fact that their “ preaching of the Gospel” is producing 
a harvest of atheists, agnostics, and haters of all religion, 
including that of the Protestants who have been hand- 
ing their prospects gold and other worldly advantages so 
freely. But, after all, as Bishop Guzman pointed out, 
the purpose of this evangelization is not to build up new 
converts but to depopulate the Catholic ranks. Samuel 
Guy Inman, General Visitor of the Protestant Missions, 
himself has admitted that the Protestant labors have not 
netted converts but haters of all that pertain to spiritual 
things. “ The people,” Bishop Guzman wrote, “ accept 
their gold and despise their doctrines.” 

sut despite all of these perils the Catholics of South 
America have rallied to the Holy Father’s call of danger 
and in the response of all South America to the Pon- 
tiff’s program of Catholic Action we can see a hearten- 
ing indication that the onslaughts upon their Faith are 
serving to stimulate a deeper interest in their religion and 
to stiffen them for the battle that is inevitably to come. 

Their happy and immediate recognition of the solution 
to their problems in Catholic Action is unfeigned and 
widespread. Suddenly plunged into the midst of the new 
paganism, into an age strangely opposed to their religious 
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instincts, South Americans have long been seeking some 
means of extricating themselves from their new difficul- 
ties. This means they have found in Catholic Action 
and the organization of the Faithful as national units, 
so sorely needed by them to meet the wave of godless- 
ness that is welling to their very doors. The struggle 
against irreligion, particularly of the type that is being 
imported from North America, is ultimately one in which 
the Faithful themselves must now engage side by side with 
their hierarchies and pastors. And Catholic Action, 
planned so as to enable the laity to cooperate with the 
clergy, is providing the very arms with which the great 
fight can be fought. With Catholic Action a nation- 
wide matter as the hierarchies of South America are 
using it, particularly in Chile and Argentina, and with 
a strong, united front of faith massed along every line 
of lay activity and life, South Americans today feel more 
confident that the day can be won than ever before. 

I can think of no more apt and sounder optimism with 
regard to the Faith in South America than that spoken 
by a wise old Latin American prelate a short time ago 
while we were discussing what was uppermost in the 
minds of both of us. “Oh, no,” he said quietly, “ we 
South American Catholics do not fear the cross of per- 
secution, or the scourge of paganism, or the defamations 
of the proselyters. In fact, we welcome them because 
the danger to our religion which they represent has quick- 
ened our impulses of Faith and love for the Church and 
made us jealous guardians of that treasure that our 
enemies would snatch from us.” 

I can see his face yet, seamed and dusky, as he uttered 
those words and his calm trust in the fervor of his 
people, deepened by opposition and attack, heartened me 
as it must have heartened his Faithful the day he re- 
called St. Paul’s burning metaphor by which the Apostle 
clothed the Christian in the armor and breastplates and 
helmet of the spiritual soldier. 

The Holy Father has closely observed the course of world 
thought and in giving Catholic Action to the whole of 
his people, has afforded them a fortress wherein the 
Faith will be made secure. In South America the fortress 
is being strengthened and manned for the strife. No 
greater proof of the love and loyalty to any cause on the 
part of individuals and nations can be found than in their 
willingness to fight for that cause. 


RESOLUTION 


Only the wind that beats against my door 
Will find your words and cry them back to me; 
Faint and uncertain, lost in ecstacy 

Of spring and sun and heather on the moor. 
I will be silent as I was before, 

I must be somber as the autumn sea: 

With oak and iron I bind this memory 

And cast it where impetuous rivers pour. 


If you are wise you will not come again; 
The door is locked, the windows barred and shaded. 
And I am so composed you would not know 
My heart is kindred to the sullen rain; 
These flowers I wore for you have long since faded, 
The fire has burned beyond the afterglow. 
ELeanore Perry ENGELS. 
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Amusing Experiences of a Convert 
Joun Moopy 


SUPPOSE every convert has his or her amusing 

experiences; and among them are apt to be some of 
the reactions of friends or acquaintances who are shocked 
at the news that he or she has embraced the Faith. 

When first I found myself, some years ago, gravitating 
in the direction of Catholicism, I unburdened my mind 
in a letter to a very old friend. He replied at once, urg- 
ing me not to take so false a step until he could have a 
talk with me; for he knew he could dissuade me, he said, 
within an hour. 

I waited and waited, but my friend did not appear. As 
it happened, I had occasion about that time to go abroad, 
and I did not see him for a year. Then I sought him 
out and reminded him of his promise to save me from 
the “false step” I was still contemplating. “ Yes, I 
know,” he replied, “ but the trouble is I can’t do it now. 
You see, I became a Catholic myself about a month ago.” 

What had happened was this. When he had written 
me his letter of warning more than a year before, he 
really knew nothing about the Catholic Church; his loudly 
proclaimed opinions were all based on prejudice and 
hearsay. But realizing that, to talk me effectively out of 
my intention, he would need to know what he was talk- 
ing about, he then began seriously to study the subject. 
Result: he found himself, being a perfectly sincere man, 
at the threshold of the Church even before I had com- 
pletely arrived there! 

I have had other amusing experiences; one being a 
case where a friend set to work to talk me out of my 
purpose and unwittingly supplied me with new arguments 
which greatly strengthened my own growing conviction. 
He was a logically minded lawyer, and lawyer-like, first 
outlined certain arguments in defense of Catholicism— 
and then attempted to demolish them. Now one or two 
of these arguments for the Church were new to me—and 
he failed to demolish them, I thought. The result was 
that my growing faith was strengthened. Later, when I 
actually did enter the Church, he asked me how I could 
possibly do it in view of what he had told me. And I 
was able to reply: “It was largely because of what you 
told me; as a matter of fact, you led me in!” 

But a still more amusing experience is yet to be told. 
An agnostic business friend, whom I have known for 
thirty years, not so very long ago wrote me the following 
letter : 

“T recently was told that you have embraced the Cath- 
olic Faith. Of course I do not believe it. The person 
who told me must be either a joker or a fool. If not, 
then you must be the fool. Now I do not know a thing 
about Catholicism, but it is utterly inconceivable to me 
that a man of your intelligence should fall for such a 
conglomeration of ignorance, bigotry, superstition, and 
trivial nonsense. For my part, I could not accept any- 
thing not based on reason and common sense. If you 
really are in it, then I know your mind must be decaying. 
But I will stake my last dollar that it is either a lie or a 
joke.” 
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This was so exhilarating a letter to receive from an old 
friend that I decided to give him a reply of the same tex- 
ture. And here it is: 

“ You are going to lose your last dollar, for it is utterly 
true that I have embraced the Catholic Faith. To use 
your own words, I could not ‘ accept anything not based 
on reason and common sense.’ It is your mind which is 
decaying, for you admit that you do not know a thing 
about a thing, and then immediately assert that the thing 
about which you know nothing is ‘a conglomeration of 
ignorance, bigotry, superstition, and trivial nonsense.’ 
I would expect this of your friend Bertrand Russell, but 
hardly of you. 
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“ You ignorant ass; why not first find out what the 
Catholic Faith is—and try to restore your decaying 
mind?” 

Two days later I received the following interesting 
wire from him: 

“You win. Am going to look it all up.” 

After this, several months went by, and then, at the 
end of a business letter, he added this postscript: 

“Am reading the whole list of books you sent me. 
You old son of a gun; you may make me a Catholic yet!” 

It’s not so hard when you “ get them going.” But I 
will say, agnostics are “ easier” than Protestants. Their 
prejudices are flimsier. 


The Great Birth-Control Plot 


Witrrip Parsons, S.J. 


the following train of events. On March 24, 1931, 
there appeared in the New York Times an interview 
(handout?) with Mrs. Margaret Sanger, in which, speak- 
ing of the Guild of Catholic Physicians, she said: “ If 
the Catholics are going to make a religious war out of 
birth control, they will have to face the consequences.” 

Now note what followed. 

In the Medical Journal and Record, there was a long 
attack by Dr. S. Adolphus Knopf, running from August 5 
and ending September 2, upon the Rev. Ignatius W. Cox, 
S.J., spiritual director of the Bronx Physicians’ Guild, 
the Guild itself, and the Catholic Church. In the October 
number of Scribner's, C. C. Little, who used to be a 
university president and is now of the editorial board 
of the Birth Control Review, wrote an article entitled, 
“Can One Be a Christian and Free?” which was an at- 
tack on the Church and contained, hardly veiled, the sin- 
ister threat of penalizing Catholics for their opposi- 
tion to birth control. In the November Scribner’s, in a 
review of Dr. Edward Roberts Moore’s book, “‘ The Case 
against Birth Control,” the attack on the Church was 
renewed. The reviewer of Mrs. Sanger’s autobiography 
in the Herald-Tribune’s Books for September 27, a certain 
Mary Ross, quoted Mrs. Sanger: “ Very early in my 
childhood I associated large families with poverty, toil, 
unemployment, drunkenness, cruelty, quarrelling, fight- 
ing, debts, jails—and the Catholic Church.” In the 
New Republic for December 16, Prof. Henry Pratt 
Fairchild, of New York University, wrote a review of 
Dr. Moore’s book, to which the editor gave the offensive 
title, “Immaculate Contraception.” In the December 
Scribner's Father Cox had a letter exposing Little’s false 
assumptions and the editors printed along with it a re- 
joinder, which they had actually solicited from one of 
the officials of a birth-control clinic. (Incidentally, she 
fails to meet the issue raised by Father Cox.) 

Now comes the Nation for January 27 with a birth- 
control number. On the front cover, in forty-two point 


J UST what are the birth controllers up to? Consider 


Italics bold, are the words Birth Control, and below them, 
“The Catholic Position by Margaret Sanger” ! There 


are ten articles, a cartoon, and an editorial on birth con- 
trol in this issue. The purpose of the issue is to agitate 
in preparation for the fight at Washington for a new 
birth-control measure like the Gillett bill of last session. 
By actual count, outside of Mrs. Sanger’s long article, 
the Catholic Church is mentioned eight times as the 
enemy they will have to meet and conquer. 

Now what is the purpose of this constant prodding of 
the Church? Is it because the Church is the only enemy 
birth control has in this country? Of course not; the 
list of those outside the Church opposed to it is impressive 
and includes prominent individuals, organizations, and 
periodicals. What is it then? Do they hope to convert 
Catholics to their side? Not that either. What they 
do hope to do ts to isolate the Catholic Church in this 
struggle. They hope to make it appear that only Catho- 
lics are in the opposition. If they get that across, then all 
the others who are opposed will be silenced, either be- 
cause they hate the Church, or are embarrassed one way 
or the other by being on our side, or fear the reprisals 
if they are caught with us, or will in some way be led 
to reconsider if they are made to think they stand out 
all alone with the Catholics. 

This is naively betrayed in the Nation by an ingenuous 
newspaperman, Robert S. Allen, who used to work for 
the Christian Science Monitor and now toils for Mr. 
Hearst. He says: “ Peculiarly enough, the wet-and-dry 
wrangle crosses the path of the birth-control movement. 
This is because most of the friends of the movement are 
dry Protestants, whereas the opponents are wet Catholics.” 
Mr. Allen is probably not stupid enough to imagine that 
anybody of intelligence is going to believe this, and he 
will raise a smile among New Yorkers with a Protestant 
Governor who is wet and opposed to birth control and 
who has a Protestant wife who is dry and in favor of 
it. Are the birth-control people actually going to raise 
a combined religious-Prohibition-birth-control issue in the 
next campaign? 

But in any case the appeal to a very powerful, ready- 
made prejudice is obvious. If you are a Protestant, then 
you must be for birth control, for the Catholics are 
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against it. Are you dry? Why, then you must be for 
it, too, for the drys are on our side, and the wet Catho- 
lics are against us. Methodist Board of Temperance, 
Prohibition, and Public Morals, please copy. 

Stupid? Of course. But then so is a lot of public 
opinion, especially among Bishop Cannon’s constituents, 
and nobody knows it better than Mr. Allen. But what 
is this doing in a Nation galley? Have the Bible belters 
deserted the American Mercury for the Nation? The 
depression is doing strange things. The usually civilized 
New Republic on February 3, joined in the same game of 
presenting Catholics as the sole religious body opposed to 
the movement, and of making us opposed to it “on 
religious grounds.” 

Incidentally, Morris L. Ernst gives the dry Protestant 
readers of the Nation something to think about in his 
article, “ How We Nullify.” It is an authoritative state- 
ment of how the present birth-control laws are nullified 
(disobeyed). The author of the prevention laws, it 
seems, was Anthony Comstock, “under the aegis of J. 
Pierpont Morgan,” and the Vice Society of New York 
“must be given full credit for turning off the light.” 
Thus the Catholics are said to be the sole defenders of 
laws that eminent Protestant leaders once promoted. Mr. 
Ernst does not hold out much hope that the laws will 
be repealed: “In the United States we seldom, if ever, 
repeal moral legislation.” The way out is by nullification, 
by hypocritically stating that birth-control devices and in- 
formation are for “the prevention of disease,” and the 
last step will be that “the courts will hold that a mar- 
riage ring is not the only requisite for relief from 
disease.” Could anything be clearer? If the wet Catho- 
lics object that this is what they suspected all along, they 
will probably be told by Mr. Ernst that they ought to 
be glad to see a nullification movement get on, but then 
what will Mr. Allen’s dry Protestants say? It’s all very 
complicated. 

The Nation, in an editorial, comes out for a Con- 
gressional committee to go into the whole subject. If 
such a committee meets, Mr. Ernst’s article will no doubt 
be a prominent part of the evidence, particularly his ad- 
mission, or charge, as you will: “ During the last few 
years a great number of books dealing with contraceptive 
devices have been sent through the mails with the full 
knowledge of Government officials, who for one reason 
or another have thought it wise to make no issue of 
such mailings.” Another subject of investigation which 
I suggest is this: Just how much of this movement is 
purely commercial, a mere vulgar effort to make money 
through control of an ultimate virtual monopoly? What 
is behind the constant effort to discredit every contra- 
ceptive device but one? What is the production and 
distribution cost of this one device, how much is it sold 
for, what is the margin of profit? And was the income 
tax of the beneficiaries paid in full? 

Another piece of evidence for the committee to con- 
sider is contained in Appendix D of Mrs. Sanger’s auto- 
biography. There she prints the following in a summary 
of the resolutions passed by the New York Academy of 
Medicine published in the newspapers in April, 1931: 
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“ Federal and State law should be changed to make 
‘existing inhibitions inapplicable to duly licensed physi- 
cians. . . .dispensaries and to the public health authorities. 

. In protecting the health of their patients or of the 
community’.”” Following this, the publicity of her clinic 
claims the New York Academy of Medicine as endorsing 
the birth-control movement. When this is placed in 
evidence, it will then be brought out how some birth 
controller put the New York papers on record as stating 
that the Academy favored a change in legislation, by 
introducing into the resolutions a statement that simply 
was not there. 

Mrs. Sanger’s article deserves a paragraph to itself. 
As an expositor of the Catholic position she falls some- 
what short of perfection. Her understanding of the 
Catholic argument on the frustration of nature may be 
judged from the fact that she actually thinks it has an 
analogy with shaving, cutting our hair, catching fish, 
shooting wolves and lambs, pulling weeds, and pruning 
fruit trees. She seems to think Catholics hold that “ it 
is sin to have a dominion over nature.” Indeed she appears 
not to have read the whole Encyclical on Christian Mar- 
riage, for she states that Pope Pius “does not seem 
to realize that the enjoyment in sexual intercourse is 
largely psychical.” This is in line with her attributing 
to him, of all people, the Protestant Puritan attitude of 
“a disapproval of human enjoyment and an apparent 
relishing of the theory that suffering is good for our 
souls.” She misses the whole point about the permissi- 
bility of marital intercourse for secondary ends, if, with- 
out one’s artificial intervention for that purpose, the pri- 
mary end of marriage is made impossible. She presents 
the Pope as holding it a duty to have as many children 
as possible, misunderstanding a perfectly clear passage, 
and does not see how this would contradict the advocacy 
of “birth control” by continence, which she criticizes. 

The lesson of this is one for the Editor of the Nation. 
It is a good idea, in getting someone to write an article 
for you setting forth the position of Catholics, or of 
anybody, to ascertain first if he knows what he is talk- 
ing about. 

But there is another lesson for Catholics. It is that, 
in spite of much patient instruction and writing, these 
people do not yet know why we are opposed to birth 
control. They do not know that we hold birth control 
to be wrong for everybody, not merely for Catholics; 
that we base our argument not on authority, but on 
reason, which binds all men, not only Catholics; that we 
hold it is as wrong for a non-Catholic to practise it as 
for Catholics; that in seeking to keep on the rolls laws 
which were put there by Protestants we are not trying 
to preserve Catholics from ceasing to have children, but 
to protect all men from a shameful abuse; that the Pope 
condemns birth control not because he wants to do so, 
for some perverse and personal reason, but because he 
is compelled to do so on the evidence. 

This whole error is based on one thing: on the errone- 
ous notion that Catholics, as Mrs. Sanger says, hold that 
“it is sin to have dominion over nature,” without any 
qualification, as a general proposition. Catholics and 
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those who agree with them hold that everything on the 
face of the earth is created for man, for him to use as 
means to his last end. But they also hold that there are 
certain things in nature which he is not permitted to 
use as he will, because they have been given an end to 
which he himself is subordinated. One of these is the 
procreative faculty, which is a function of the race, not 
of the individual. It is wrong to use this faculty for the 
individual alone, that is, by positively and artificially, in 
the act itself, excluding the possibility of this essentially 
social act attaining its inherent end. It is not right or 
just for anyone to take some portion of this argument 
by itself, and present it as the Catholic position. 

On the other hand, it is simply not true that Catho- 
lics are the only ones who oppose birth control. The list 
of its opponents goes all the way from the Editor of the 
Medical Times and Dr. Gerry Morgan, last year’s Presi- 
dent of the American Medical Association, and a host of 
doctors, to very prominent members of the Lutheran, 
Baptist, Methodist, Presbyterian, and Episcopal churches. 

Yet in the publicity of the movement it is stated: “ The 
Roman Catholic Church is the only one opposed to the 
movement,” though Mrs. Sanger in her book lists many 
non-Catholic opponents. And the Federal Council of 
Churches is also listed as favoring it, though six of its 
member churches promptly: repudiated the favorable ma- 
jority report (not resolution) of one of its committees. 
That these opponents will speak out in the future as 
they have in the past is not to be doubted. Most of 
them are not the type of men to be scared off by waving 
before them the bogeyman of Catholicism. 


BEFORE A MONASTERY 


I 
Old stones * old garden paths; old colonnade ; 
Old tombs in ancient willows’ tangled shade ; 
Old echoes; old silences; old world; 
Old wisdom too, old wisdom undismayed. 
II 
Old climbing vines along old granite strung, 
Constant as clustered bronze; and if among 
Those senile leaves new trembling tendrils cling, 
They cling where stronger stems have always clung. 
Ill 
Old mottled walls, how grim a visage wear! 
Old purblind chapel windows dimly stare; 
Immobile mien of changeless solitude; 
Unbroken solitude, but not despair. 
; IV 
I wonder at the rule of drab and gray, 
The hues that whisper “age” and hint “decay.” 
Perhaps these things are like the stars at dawn 
That have the look of going but always stay. 
V 
I wonder how it is the ragweed grows, 
And all its bitters round the garden blows. 
’Tis but ill-choosing sense, for now I breathe 
More deep, and oh! how redolent the rose. 
VI 
A mournful warbler on a foliate bough 
Wails to the silent wilderness; and now 
An organ hums and yoices gravely chant 
Prayer upon prayer, renewing vow on vow. 
LeGarpe S. Dovucuty 
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The Truth About Top-Mounters 


IrvinG T. McDonacp 


SCAR has just come in from the barn with a request 

that I expose Top-Mounters. I knew that an idea 
was germinating in his soul, for he has been throwing 
out feelers for more than a week, and yesterday when 
he asked me if I could write about anything I wanted 
or was I told by a boss what to write, the approach of a 
crisis was visible. 

His grievance against Top-mounters is of long stand- 
ing, for Oscar, although a perfectly decorous hostler now, 
with a passion for Darwin tulips on the side, was formerly 
an Understander. And if you know acrobats you will 
grasp at once that he regards himself as an Understander 
who has retired from the vagabondage of vaudeville to 
the dreamy serenity of the country, and by no means as 
a hostler who used to be an Understander. 

To tell the truth, Oscar and his ilk did not leave vaude- 
ville quite as truly as vaudeville left them. Acrobats were 
never too highly esteemed. They formed, with animal 
acts and jugglers, a category known disrespectfully as 
“dumb” acts, and their principal utility was to get the 
show opened. 

It was nothing but the slovenly public habit of tardiness 
that gave them a value at all, for if entire audiences were 
customarily in their seats when the curtain rose, the show 
might begin with something a little higher up in the scale 
of entertainment. But audiences being what they are, it 
was an accepted fact that, no matter what time the per- 
formance was advertised to start, enough stragglers would 
bustle down the aisles during the next few minutes to 
create a disturbance. Hence the necessity of opening with 
something whose enjoyment would be impaired as little 
as possible by such distraction. That was the chief value 
of a dumb act—that, and a similar service at the end of 
the program, when commuters had to leave right after 
the headliner (whose proud and favored spot was “ next- 
to-closing”) to catch the last car to the suburbs. 

Those were pretty old days, it must be, for they were 
before the news reel came into universal use as openers 
and closers. (There was a time, would you believe it, 
when the news reel was not the highly respected and gen- 
erally meritorious item of entertainment that it is today. 
The first brave fans to express openly their liking for 
that sort of thing did so with the defiance of the unor- 
thodox.) Nowadays, managers have learned the docility 
of the public, and they cater less to the latecomer. He 
arrives in the middle of a feature, and is content to see 
it backwards. 

Acrobats were a self-effacing lot backstage. Since they 
were out of the way early or not in the way until late, 
their contact with the rest of the bill was brief. You'd 
probably arrive yourself just in time to see them come 
off, streaming with sweat, after having taken the unnec- 
essary bow to which the perfunctory applause entitled 
them, and they would turn to, abruptly, to help the stage 
crew strike their apparatus to make way for the next 
full-stage act, while the second act on the bill would be 


“ ” 


working in that narrow lane of stage known as “ one. 
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Or else, if they were to close the performance, you’d see 
their stocky, kimonoed figures watching stolidly from the 
angle of a masking wing while the head-liner earned his 
bread. 

The restraints of nationality were an even stronger bar 
to association, for by far the greater number of stage 
athletes were aliens. Japs, Germans, and Arabs were the 
most frequently met, and their social standings varied as 
widely as their types of act. The Arab, for example, was 
less affectionately esteemed than the others. His domestic 
habits were criticized freely, the favorite slur being that 
no matter how many Arabs were in the act, they all lived 
in one room. The Germans were all considered reservists, 
their carriage, with the military precision that marked 
their simplest trick, lending ample color to the theory. 

The wiry little Nipponese—these were the least com- 
prehensible of all. Friendly if approached with manners 
of serene courtesy, yet they parted with you at the end 
of an engagement or of a season with no more emotion 
than they betrayed the day they met you.. I remember 
one little Jap in particular. We had been on the same 
bill for several weeks, and finally arrived in Montreal. 
During that week he was the life of the bill, backstage. 
His specialty—offstage, but never a part of his act—was 
an imitation of a monkey better than the average monkey 
could do. Stuffing his tongue up under his already prom- 
inent upper lip, he would puff it out to true simian con- 
tour, hunch his shoulders, sag his knees, and supporting 
himself on bent knuckles, he would scamper and leap 
chatteringly over trunks, up steps and around the whole 
place to the grinning appreciation of a gallery of com- 
petent critics. Saturday night came, and the engagement 
ended. We met again in a southbound smoker on Sunday, 
together with most of the rest of the bill. The little Jap 
was greeted amiably, and someone begged him to “ do 
the monk.” A slight chill went around as he turned a 
cool, impersonal eye on the speaker and said quietly, “ We 
are in the United States, now.” I never quite figured 
that one out. 

I seem to have wandered far from Oscar’s request. 
Perhaps not so far, though, for it is really germane to 
his purpose to make you know that, while show-folks in 
general are a race set apart, acrobats are distinct from 
all other species of show-folks. It may help you to judge 
the loathing an Understander can feel for a Top-mounter. 
For if you belonged to a species of being which only lived, 
really, for ten-minute intervals two or three times a day, 
that is to say, those precious intervals when stage- and 
house-lights were “ full up” for you, when the orchestra’s 
only ratson d’étre was to give clamorous voice to your 
musical setting, when the theater was a vast, three-tiered 
coliseum of wide-eyed faces apprehensive of disaster to 
you, when, in fine, you became the very center of the 
conscious universe; and if, again, you were a big, hand- 
some, muscular, and graceful Understander, the very epi- 
tome of whose achievement consisted in supporting a 
shoulder-standing column of other acrobats four men high 
while they, perhaps, climbed, changed places, juggled, or 
did other things for which you must accurately and in- 
stantly compensate the balance or suffer them all to fall 
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to almost certain injury; and if, finally, a ridiculously 
slight and practically worthless slip of a hundred-and-ten- 
pound Top-mounter, who could do nothing but let him- 
self be lifted into place by his betters, should bow and 
smile and smirk so deceptively from the top of the column 
that he, and not you who deserved it, won the audiences’ 
eyes and their acclaim—well, in that case, how would you 
feel about Top-mounters, yourself? 

The temptation is strong at this point to interpose a 
paragraph of moral reflections. I could point out so many 
striking examples of men in every field of human en- 
deavor who are parading this mundane platform on the 
shoulders of their betters, and who, sometimes with a self- 
conscious smirk, and sometimes with a Zeus-like solem- 
nity, accept without a scruple all the applause and other 
advantages that rightfully belong to their Understanders ; 
or I could play with words and suggest deeper meanings 
to be found in “ Understander ” and “ Top-mounter.” In 
fact, I had some such intention when I set out. This was 
to have been a deeply philosophical essay, one that could 
be read with a good deal of approval, and possibly 
preached from. And look what it turned out to be. 

Some day I shall sit down and do a great deal of think- 
ing, and Ill look up some impressive words in the diction- 
ary, and then I’ll produce a study of human nature that 
will be just too good to read, probably. It will explain 
pretty nearly everything, and make clear much that is 
now veiled in obscurity. You'll simply have to read it, 
to be in the swim. I could begin it right now, if it wasn’t 
for Oscar. He’s calling me from the barn. 


What do you suppose he wanted? 

There he stood, in the center of the barn floor, hat- 
less and coatless, muscular arms crossed rigidly over his 
great, wide chest, balancing a sixteen-foot ladder on his 
hunched-up shoulders. And up at the top of the ladder 
was five-year-old Little Oscar, looking quite brave and 
reckless, bowing and smiling at an imaginary audience 
as if credit for this equilibristic phenomenon was really 
his. 

In other words, he was taking his first lesson from his 
father on How To Be A Top-mounter. 

I’m dog-goned if I’ll write another word about human 
nature, if that’s the way it’s going to act. Would you? 


SHADOWY PLACES 


My worlds of late are lighted overmuch, 
In still remembering Norwalk’s darkest door 
Too small a night for smithy-stars; while ore, 
Ablaze in shoer’s cold extended clutch, 
Won shape to crescent luminous with such 
A moony glow as mid-day umbrage wore 
In charcoal-burner’s forest, long before 
Light-breathing life which death alone may touch. 


Who minds the groined cathedral’s quarried sky, 
Cloud struck from granite, shadow hewn from air, 
And Glory’s star once tenting in a spark? 
Ah, tabernacled Home of heart and eye, 
Were bethel-doors in Gothic beauty’s care 
Like gates of dawn swung open off in dark! 
Francis CARLIN. 
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Back of Business 


N the first of these weekly columns let me take up 
I the Reconstruction Finance Corporation. It has 

started work. It has $2,000,000,000 with which to 
come to the help of business in distress. It can—and will 
—lend money to farmers, to banks, to railroads, to busi- 
ness in general. 

The good it can do lies in its ability to give credit where 
credit is needed. It can help farmers to buy. It can 
make the small banks of the country, which are failing 
at the rate of ten a day, liquid once more. It may enable 
the railroads to get out of their present dilemma. It can 
float loans for industry which under present circumstances 
would not be obtainable. 

But, we may ask, what are all these people, the farmers, 
the small-town bankers, the railroad presidents, the manu- 
facturers, to do with the $2,000,000,000? The chances 
are these: The farmers will try to cut their costs, by way 
of modern machinery, increased cultivation, and more 
efficient marketing mcthods. Their distress, unfortu- 
nately, is due to the same effort: too much production. 

The small banks must endeavor to regain, in 1932, the 
status of liquidity which they have lost in 1931. They 
can do so only by keeping cash money in the strong box. 
Will they therefore hand out much of the credits they 
will get from the Dawes Corporation? 

The railroads’ plight has little to do with the depression, 
and almost everything to do with an antiquated transpor- 
tation system whose origin goes back over thirty years: 
reckless competition, overlapping service, lack of consid- 
eration of modern transportation principles: automobile 
traffic, bus service, air lines. The railroads need fresh 
ideas first of all. However, millions will be granted to 
them so that they may continue the sins of the past. 

Industry suffers from the same disease as agriculture: 
overproduction. What will industry do with the money? 
Modernize? More efficiency? More machines? 

It is to be expected that a certain, if limited, buying 
wave will sweep the country. Enthusiastically as it will 
we welcomed, we must not forget that this buying wave 
will take the direction of more production, of cotton and 
wheat, of radios and cars, of tooth paste and clothing. 
This stimulated activity will be dangerous as long as it 
is not backed up by the more than 100,000,000 people 
representing the wage earners and their dependents. 

The common citizen, the buyer, the consumer, is the 
only one who is left out of consideration. There is 
no credit planned for him. Not a word about guar- 
anteed all-year employment. Not a thing mentioned about 
wages and salaries. And yet, the buying power of these 
people alone can absorb the increased production set in 
motion by the Reconstruction Finance Corporation. 

As long as the bulk of that $2,000,000,000 does not 
reach the consumer, the depression will loom as large 
as ever. But if the buying power of the middle class will 
be not only protected, but enlarged and extended to the 
millions of unemployed, then the worst will be behind us. 
The mainstay of business is not the producer, but the 
consumer. GERHARD HIRSCHFELD. 
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Sociology 


Parents? 
BrotHer D. Joserx 


HE kindly, benevolent grandmothers and grand- 

fathers, happily with us, are generally tolerant and 
hopeful in their views concerning present-day youth. On 
the other hand, many parents, uncles, aunts, mere ob- 
servers, and others of middle age are fretful and uneasy 
about the minds and manners of our adolescents. It seems 
that the middle-age folks lose their poise, because they 
see the boys of today shattering the ideals of their elders 
with such a candor and frankness that, perhaps, it hurts. 
From the platform and press come words, many words, 
bemoaning the fact that the “ reg’lar fellers’’ have cast 
their lot with the canines. 

This widespread concern is valuable publicity in the 
interests of the boy. In truth, it is a confession, on the 
part of the middle aged, that their hope for world better- 
ment is not in their own group, but, rather, in the boys 
of today, the men of tomorrow. Such an attitude results 
from the idealism of parents ; to be effective toward good, 
it must be made more practical. 

One group suggests that the only way to handle the 
boys is to frighten them, to threaten them with fire and 
jail. Such is the beginning of wisdom, but not its com- 
pletion; there is something else. Some claim that the 
good old-fashioned rod should not be spared. Other 
selfish and indifferent parents, experimentally permit the 
boys to grow like wild specimens, sooner or later causing 
trouble. 

What plan is it that fretting parents have in view? 
Are they so completely satisfied with themselves and their 
life programs, that they desire exact imitation on the 
part of boys? If so, then an honest parent examination 
is timely. 

Are the parents of today leading good religious lives? 
Are they frequenting the Sacraments and fulfilling their 
Christian obligations? Are they practising those virtues 
that should adorn their lives, particularly those virtues of 
good parents? Can they say to their children: “ Be ye 
followers of me, as I also am of Christ?” 

Has the older generation realized perfection in its 
responsibilities? What have the adults done to abolish 
hatreds and petty jealousies? Have they achieved success 
in the treatment of crime and the salvation of the crim- 
inal? How are they solving economic problems, helping 
the poor, or providing employment for the idle? What 
are they doing for the dependent boys or the problem 
boys? Surely, parents and elders are leaving much to 
the next generation. The boys, in their life adventure, 
will take from the older generation all the good knowl- 
edge and example they can use, while progressively cut- 
ting new trails for themselves. From time immemorial, 
new generations have done that, and the human race has 
advanced because of it. 

Generally, teachers who have had experience in direct- 
ing not only five or six youngsters but hundreds, are in- 
dulgent and optimistic, or at least rational, in their esti- 
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mates of plastic youth. The seasoned teacher is not per- 
turbed by the problems of his work. He has been mel- 
lowed by the diverse cases he has treated. He has ac- 
quired the gift of a ripe understanding of the possibilities 
and mysteries of the young. The problem rebounds, there- 
fore, to the parents, the example they set, and the meth- 
ods of training they are using. If Gene is a book of 
puzzles to his parents, then, likewise, his parents are un- 
solved riddles to Gene. Fortunately, more and more 
parents are examining themselves and studying their 
methods of handling boys. With boy-guidance courses, 
lectures, and books on adolescent psychology, fathers and 
mothers are now considering their attitudes toward their 
children, and what their children think of them. 

According to the Divine plan, the responsibilities for 
the development of the young rest, in the beginning and 
in the end, with the parents, teachers sharing the burden 
according to the complexities of modern life. In every 
family where the father and mother have been well 
trained, and in which a good spirit prevails, the action of 
Christian teachers is seconded, and their lessons con- 
firmed. To some extent, it is the same in less careful 
families; but all can cooperate with teachers in their ef- 
forts to do good. The better the homes, the better the 
schools; as the homes improve, so do the schools. How- 
ever, it is regrettable that there are to be found some 
parents who are an obstacle to the teacher’s work. There 
are homes in which the boy, who has been ennobled in 
school, meets the spectacle of bad lives, and_ hears 
language which sears his soul. 

Although an adapted form of family life is still main- 
tained in the majority of homes, yet, in a considerable 
number, the natural family circle has become deformed, 
sometimes taking the shape of a triangle. Too frequently, 
there is no picture of the father reading, the mother 
busy with household duties, and the young ones engaged 
in home study. Here it is the place to remind parents 
that, in contrast to the fads of other systems, the Catholic 
schools usually retain the old-fashioned regard for home 
work at books. 

Today it is noticed that every one at home, parents in- 
cluded, is thinking only of “good times,” enjoyed not 
at home, but at some other home, the movies, the club, 
the card parties, the dances, the motor trip, the distant 
city—anywhere, but not at home. Perhaps modern homes 
could learn, like Stevenson, much from the management 
of religious houses where every hour is definitely sched- 
uled with a provision for all human needs. Summer 
camps owe much of their success to the regular habits 
which they demand. If parents would learn the lesson, 
they should cease fretting about the young, and arrange 
a good program for the life of the home, and take de- 
termined action to improve the home study of the boys. 
Such an exact supervision should control, also, the leisure 
time, especially in the evenings when the evils of night 
life threaten. 

Some parents there are who can never find time to co- 
operate properly with the teachers. From one end of 
the year to the other, they ignore repeated calls to parent- 
teacher meetings; thus, they never have an understand- 
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ing about the work at home and school. Such neglect is 
inexcusable ; for the education of the young is the primary 
care of parents, and they cannot afford to count other 
duties as more important. 

Occasionally, the teacher meets parents who coniess 
that they can do nothing with the boy at home, that he 
is disrespectful and disobedient. Thereupon, the teacher 
expresses surprise, for that same boy is respectful and 
obedient in class. Is it possible that such parents have 
lost the confidence of the boy? Because their efforts for 
the young are indefinite and roughly planned, they throw 
the boys into confusion, making them restless and unruly 
rather than well-mannered and obedient. The youth comes 
to school with a concealed complex web of attitudes 
toward all things of life resultant from the combined in- 
fluences of home contacts. 

Nothing is more disastrous for the boy than a pair of 
quarrelling parents. In a belligerent atmosphere, the boy 
is always under tension, and his spirit becomes distorted. 
He leaves the home in a disturbed mental condition which 
impedes any effort at intellectual work in the classroom. 
The parent of spying vigilance is just as much an evil 
as the careless one that gives the boy full rein. The 
suspicious father and mother only provoke the boy into 
living down to their suspicions. Such a boy loses all am- 
hition to do good; his spirit is broken. The scolding, 
nagging parent finds that even sharp reprimands are in- 
effective. The power of words has been weakened by 
frequent and indiscriminate use. Why is it that many in- 
telligent people, who mean well, are complete failures in 
making the home a combination of wholesome influences 
to develop fittingly the normal boy? 

It is true that the boy is not to be completely ex- 
onerated, but much of the trouble is in such parents 
themselves. Nor are all parents to be indicted, for the 
general average are successful in their important duties 
of parenthood. 

All good parents will maintain a proper parental dig- 
nity. They will preserve a judicious silence in those cir- 
cumstances that demand effective action. Withal, they 
will be humble and patient; with discretion, they will be 
meek, yet firm; vigilant, while generous. 

Optimism should replace pessimism in the solution of 
the youth problem. It should be remembered that the 
young possess the great resources of health and time. 
Good parents will try that sense of eternal humor, which 
Dr. Fulton Sheen so recently expounded. In adopting 
such an attitude, they will disarm the most obstreperous 
boy. 

The boys of today, in essence, are as good as those of 
other days, if not better. With the right kind of father 
and mother, the boy will grow into the harmoniously de- 
veloped man. Even the tabloids, movies, magazines, joy- 
riding motor cars, and the gang danger will have little 
chance to snatch the boy from the path of good, if the 
atmosphere and administration of the home are congenial. 

Parents will be happy in their children if they maintain 
a constant realization of their high, God-given dignity in 
raising up noble citizens for life on earth and eternal 
glory in heaven. Above all, in the midst of their human 
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efforts, good parents will never forget to invoke Divine 
assistance in humble prayer. Such a prayerful spirit will 
secure for them that poise, self-control and resignation 
so necessary in the exercise of parent power over the 
young and under God. 


Education 





Taxing the Teacher’s Salary 
Joun WILTBYE 

S Stephen Leacock remarks, some teachers should 

be given a raise ir wages, and promoted. Others 
should be given a cut, and fired. But I suppose the same 
might be said, and probably with greater truth, of any 
class of public officials. Very few teachers are grafters. 
Still, as soon as our cities begin to “ economize” instead 
of stopping the leaks through which ill-gotten gains issue 
to swell the bank accounts of ward heelers, I know who 
will get the cut. 

Take the city of Utopia, in which the “the strictest 
economy ” has been ordered. No sooner was the ukase 
issued than the president of the school board leaped to 
the front page. A number of men and women on the 
waiting list were to be appointed to regular teaching posi- 
tions in February, but the president announced that they 
would wait indefinitely. It never occurred to him to 
begin his economies with the superintendent, whose an- 
nual wage is stated in five figures, and the indicating digit 
is not one, either. Nor did he give a thought to the vast 
army of hangers-on, whose services to public education 
are as dubious as their ability to bring out and direct the 
vote on election day is certain. About the purchasing and 
disbursing committees, he said nothing. Victims who had 
no means of redress were at hand, and he took them. 

Turning these thoughts over in my mind the other day, 
I came across an old friend who for many years has been 
connected with the public schools. His face was red and 
he was breathing hard. He had just come from an 
assembly of teachers, and had been informed that the 
two-per-cent monthly levy on salaries for needy children, 
ordered last September, would shortly be raised. “Of 
course,” he snorted, “they would take it out on the 
teachers. I wish we could get some publicity—but, of 
course, that’s impossible.” 

Your truck driver has his union, and in many cities 
the whitewings who sweep the streets are as brothers 
helped by brothers. But the teacher stands alone, and 
takes his orders from headquarters. His motto is “ s’h, 
s-s’s—quiet, now—somebody might hear you!” And he 
casts an apprehensive glance at the coat tails of the super- 
visor, melting into the distance at the turn of the cor- 
ridor. 

I have no idea of expatiating here on the value of labor 
unions for teachers. The teacher is a member of an an- 
cient and honorable profession, we are told, and it is his 
privilege to give and to be spent. But he must eat, and 
sometimes he is the father of a family, with a landlord 
and an overdue bill at the grocery; or a daughter, the sole 
support of an invalid mother. His plight is sad. He 
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may not demand his dues, because of the etiquette of the 
profession. But he knows perfectly well that he will 
never get them unless pressure is applied. What, then, 
is he to do? 

The devices open to other men he is forbidden to use. 
Take, for instance, the case of the two-per-cent monthly 
levy. The proposition was thrown open to discussion in 
the assembly, but not to open discussion. That would 
have been dangerous. The assessments, as my friend 
urged in private, should have been pro-rata, not flat. 
Teachers already contributing to the support of depen- 
dents should have been exempted, and the others asked 
to give in proportion to their salaries. In this particular 
case, a beginning should have been made with the head 
of the system, a man of means, with no dependents. His 
assessment might properly be fifty per cent. Supervisors 
and principals could be asked for sums ranging from 
five to forty per cent. In this manner, the children could 
be cared for, with no great burden to any teacher. As 
the arrangement stands, inadequate help is given the 
children, at the expense of a heavy burden on many of 
the teachers. 

It is unfair to say that these contributions are volun- 
tary. Teachers know that they are not. As a matter of 
cold fact, the principals in the case I am discussing were 
allowed to understand that they would be held responsible 
for the contributions. It is only human to wish to make 
a good impression with superiors, and the principals were 
not exempt from this failing. Nor, in turn, were the 
teachers. In every system, some favoritism is inevitable, 
and most of us are ready enough to endure it, even 
though in our hearts we are ashamed of it. It is not 
pleasant to think of the extent to which something of 
which we do not like to talk, is actually fostered. How 
can professional ideals be kept high, if the teacher is en- 
couraged to profit by sycophancy? 

All over the country at the present moment, evidences 
of incompetence and worse in municipal government are 
being brought out into the light. Chicago is bankrupt, 
Philadelphia and Detroit approach bankruptcy, and New 
York, I think, is not far behind. The public schools are 
an integral part of the political system, and as such are 
governed by partisan majorities for partisan profit. No- 
body is deceived by the cry, “the schools must be kept 
out of politics.” They can’t be kept out. They are in 
politics as deeply as the police departments, and what 
politics has done to corrupt and disintegrate them is an 
oft-told story. The non-partisan or bi-partisan school 
board is no protection against a partisan city government, 
and in this matter there is little choice between Trojan 
and Tyrian. Democrats and Republicans alike do what 
they wish, because they are well aware that the teachers 
will never organize to secure redress at the polls. In the 
United States, the teacher vote is as non-existent as the 
architect vote or the Catholic vote. And the politician 
trades on that fact. 

Hence we may be perfectly sure that in most cities the 
first step toward retrenchment in public-school expendi- 
tures will be the teacher’s salary. A correspondent who 
follows the “s’h” policy, and signs himself “ A Teacher.” 
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writes to the Chicago Tribune to ask why the main part 
of the retrenchment must be borne by the teachers. He 
has heard of no recommendation to cut the superintend- 
ent’s salary, or that of the assistant and district superin- 
tendents. Nor has any restriction been placed on the 
building department “where so much has been wasted 
and swallowed up in graft.” Another correspondent asks 
what has become of the recommendation made by the 
principals themselves “that a number of supervisors be 
laid off.” It is not denied that a supervisor is useful, 
when he or she is capable of doing the work, and does it. 
But in many instances, “ supervisor” is a euphemism for 
niece, nephew, son or daughter or brother-in-law of a 
politician. “As far as I can see,” is the comment of this 
correspondent, “many supervisors, deans, and superin- 
tendents could be dispensed with without loss to the sys- 
tem.” This is certainly true from every educational and 
common-sense point of view. But it must be remember- 
ed that our schools are essentially part of the political 
system, and that partisan politics (is there any other sort 
in our cities?) is essentially a grimy game. 

Last night I met a teacher who has given honorable 
service to the schools for many years. Like most of us 
nowadays she is feeling the economic pinch. “I hear 
there is a proposal to assess us five per cent of our 
salaries,” she said, “ to provide for the children. I’d like 
to give, but I don’t see how I possibly can.” “I don’t 
either,” I rejoined, “ but surely your consent will be asked 
before the assessment is made.” “ Yes, yes, certainly,” 
she answered, but there was uncertainty in her tones. 
But this morning’s paper informs me that at the time of 
our talk the levy had been made “in the office of the 
superintendent. Representatives for the teachers gave 
their consent.” I have been wondering how many of the 
teachers even knew of the plan. 

But what difference does that make? Teachers are a 
downtrodden race. Sometimes I think they deserve the 
treatment they get. Lincoln, so they say, freed the slaves. 
Who will free the teachers? 


APOLOGY 


Daughters invoked from nothingness by me, 
What have I given you, unknowingly? 


One has my eyes; the other’s mouth is mine; 
And one, as I, was born beneath the sign 

Of Sagittarius, the arrow-swift, 

Inheriting a questionable gift 

Of meteoric action. One must wear 

My grandsire’s frown, with a certain debonair 
Insouciance bequeathed by a lad who played 
The flute . . . Too much of me, I am afraid, 
Colors your essence—purple and the red 

Of severed bloodroot; somber black instead 
Of achromatic fluid. Nor can I 

Dilute this fiery ichor; modify 

It with a single drop compounded of 
Experience and agonizing love. 


So I would humbly make amends for giving 
You fragile weapons for the strife of living 
Lourer Cramnsnaw Ray 


February 6, 1932 


With Scrip and Staff 


ODAY, when so much journalistic light only adds 

to the general fog, it is timely to ask: what is 
to be expected of the Catholic journalist? “ Yours,” 
said the Cardinal Patriarch of Lisbon, in a recent dis- 
course at the eighth anniversary of the Portuguese Cath- 
olic daily Novidades, “is a ministry of light.” And he 
went on to sum up, in a few words given by the Osserva- 
tore Romano for January 1, by what “ professional vir- 
tues ” the Catholic journalist is to shed his light. 

“The professional virtues of the Catholic journalist 
are: 

“1) Perfect docility with regard to the Church. Take 
full responsibility for what you write. But since you are 
not strictly exercising a sacerdotal function, the doctrine 
which you expound has value only in so far as it is the 
doctrine of the Church. 

“2) Absolute intransigeance with regard to principles, 
To impair or lessen the truth would be a treason to the 
Church and to souls. The truth is not your property. 
You have no right to declare it except in all its splendor. 
The reason for this is that the truth’s destiny is to give 
light, to triumph, to prevail, so as to bring into actual deed, 
whether in the world of interior or of external acts, the 
great undertaking which the Word of God came into this 
world to set on foot. 

“Those who still cannot look on things from the 
Church’s point of view, perhaps do not know her. Do 
you all you can, then, to enable men to know her, and 
know that splendid certainty which comes from the 
strength of her eternal principles. Only take care that 
intransigeance does not degenerate into harshness. 

“3) The gift of charity. Absolute confidence in prin- 
ciples should be united to another virtue: charity towards 
men. Have a thought for that latent Christianity, ef 
which Bossuet speaks, which awaits but a kind induce- 
ment to order to return to the light. 

“The Catholic journalist cannot afford to be a doctrin- 
aire, who shuts himself up in the castle of his principles, 
in bristling isolation, like a feudal baron. He should 
possess the gift of charity, since he-is a member of the 
band of the Apostles.” 

These are golden rules: helpful not only for the Cath- 
olic writer, but for his readers as well, in understanding 
his position. 





ATHOLIC writers have extracted a deal of comfort 

out of the fact that the past few months have seen 
the honor of the Doctorate of the Universal Church con- 
ferred on two men both of whom wore their lives away 
at their pens. Pens, not typewriters: for if St. Robert 
Bellarmine or St. Albert the Great had been provided with 
such accessories they would have swamped Europe with 
their productions. 

The biographers of St. Albert have pointed many an 
interesting lesson from his position as a pioneer of physical 
science. The Pope, in his decree, quotes Karl Jessen, 
who hailed Albert as the first to establish harmony between 
natural science and the Christian religion, and the first to 
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cover the entire scientific realm. Pope Pius notes also 
that Albert played an important role in promoting inter- 
national peace, about which we are so much concerned 
this month. The fact, says the Pope, that Albert made 
such strenuous efforts to bring about peace and treaties 
between different cities and commonwealths, as well as 
between individuals, make him “almost a perfect type 
for us of a peace-arbiter,” gifted as he was with learning, 
holiness, and the high dignity of his priesthood. 





N outcry is apt to arise if misdeeds of some 

Catholics in public life are exposed. Apart from 
the fact that only the misdeeds of Catholics seem to cause 
much excitement—the misdeeds of the rest of the world 
being attributed, apparently, just to “ natural causes ”’— 
there is the question to be raised: “If the profession of 
Catholicism fails to control people’s public morals as 
well as it controls their private morals, who is respon- 
sible therefor? Is it the religious system which they 
profess; or is it the interference with their religious 
system by some other system which they do not profess, 
but which they are influenced by?” 

The Pontiff observes that the life and character of 
St. Albert should refute precisely this current calumny 
that our Faith makes men somehow less active, less 
vigorous or reliable and fit to carry on the affairs of 
public life. 

On the contrary, he says, it is the graces to which we 
have access through our Faith that perfect, strengthen, 
ennoble man, and bring out the finest that is in him. 

As far as any system or religious profession is con- 
cerned with the failings of public men, certainly that 
system is to blame which has disseminated the idea that 
religion is a purely private affair. The idea that religion 
is something to be determined privately, in the exclusive 
forum of one’s own feelings, has led and will continue 
to lead to a distrust of any application of religious prin- 
ciples to public life. Catholics have been angrily warned 
to keep their religion to themselves. Spain, Soviet 
Russia, and Mexico are commended for making the 
visible and public exercise of religion impossible: for it 
is a purely “ internal affair.” 

Why, then, should Catholics in the United States be 
blamed if some of their number take these words a bit 
literally in their own case; if they consign religious prin- 
ciples to the hearthside, and doff them in the counting 
room and the market place? After all, their conduct, 
censurable as it may appear, is only the working out of 
the principles of private judgment as the ultimate norm 
of faith and morals. They have been told to keep their 
religion to themselves. Why blame them if they do so? 





N other words, we are learning today whither the 

“ purely-private-religion ” idea is actually taking us. 
Leaving the high-ups and coming down to the other end 
of the line, we have an instance offered by the Congre- 
gationalist, in its issue for December 24, 1931. A group 
of nineteen colored children “in early adolescence pro- 
pounded the following questions on a single afternoon ”: 
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“Where is heaven?” “Where is hell?” 

“What is a saint?” 

“Is there a God?” “Has anybody ever seen or talked to 
God?” 

“If God sent somebody to people in olden times because they 
needed him, why doesn’t he send somebody now, because if they 
ever needed a God, they need him now?” 

“If people can discover electricity and do wonderful things 
like that, why can’t they raise the dead?” 

“Is it a sin to smoke?” 

“How does God tell a preacher what to say?” 

“*TIs’ devils evil spirits?” 

“Did the world fly off from the sun?” 

“How did people get here on this world?” 

“Some say, ‘ Monkeys is the way-back people.’ Is that true?” 
(Evolution again!) 

“* Sin makes times tight,’ some of the preachers tell the people. 
Is that so?” 


Millions of children in our country are growing up 
with ideas as confused as these. Who will teach them? 





ISTER MARY, I.H.M., of Marygrove College, 

Detroit, contributes a paper to the Journal of 
Religious Instruction (published at De Paul University, 
Chicago), which represents the results of actual research 
into the religious notions of very young children. This 
paper will be published in the forthcoming Volume II 
of the “ Parent-Educator,” issued by the Family Life 
Bureau of the N.C.W.C. Says Sister Mary: 


The period of infancy and early childhood—that is, up until 
the child reaches the age of six years—is, present-day psychol- 
ogists hold, the most important period in the life of the indi- 
vidual. It is the formative period, when the initial development 
of the faculties takes place. ... 

The simplicity of the child gives him a naivete and directness 
of purpose which the adult seeks often in vain to recover for 
himself. Only in great souls, souls who have regained a new 
view of unity after a long struggle in the depths of the mul- 
tiplicity of modern life, is this simplicity found once more in 
its childlike purity. The child has, too, a tremendous faith. .. . 


Nearly 1,300 children between the ages of two and 
seven years, of whom about 700 were Catholics, were 
studied. The results showed the great importance of 
religious pictures in the formation of the little ones. 
The writer concludes: 


Can it be possible that Catholic parents are unable to bring 
their children in contact with religious picures? Visual educa- 
tion has surely proved itself to be of paramount importance, yet 
evidently it is not used to any great extent in religious training 
in the home. Our Lord as an Infant, Christ Crucified, The 
Blessed Virgin, St. Joseph, The Guardian Angel—are not these 
treasures of our religion which our children should know almost 
before they can walk or talk? It is sad to think that, at five 
years of age, from forty to fifty per cent of our Catholic children 
do not know our Blessed Mother in an ordinary holy picture of 
Christmas or the Crucifixion. Is it not inconceivable that Cath- 
olic parents, especially mothers, are so negligent? What must 
our Lady, she who has so great a right to the hearts of little 
children, think about it? 


Those parents who wish guidance in the matter of 
obtaining pictures and other means of visual education 
for their little ones will do well to write to Father Nell, 
Effingham, Ill., for his information service. 

Tue Prrcrm 
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turbed by the problems of his work. He has been mel- 
lowed by the diverse cases he has treated. He has ac- 
quired the gift of a ripe understanding of the possibilities 
and mysteries of the young. The problem rebounds, there 
fore, to the parents, the example they set, and the meth- 
ods of training they are using. If Gene is a book ot 
puzzles to his parents, then, likewise, his parents are un- 
solved riddles to Gene. Fortunately, more and more 
parents are examining themselves and studying their 
methods of handling boys. With boy-guidance courses, 
lectures, and books on adolescent psychology, fathers and 
mothers are now considering their attitudes toward their 
children, and what their children think of them. 

According to the Divine plan, the responsibilities for 
the development of the young rest, in the beginning and 
in the end, with the parents, teachers sharing the burden 
according to the complexities of modern life. In every 
family where the father and mother have been well 
trained, and in which a good spirit prevails, the action of 
Christian teachers is seconded, and their lessons con- 
firmed. To some extent, it is the same in less careful 
families; but all can cooperate with teachers in their ef- 
forts to do good. The better the homes, the better the 
schools; as the homes improve, so do the schools. How- 
ever, it is regrettable that there are to be found some 
parents who are an obstacle to the teacher’s work. There 
are homes in which the boy, who has been ennobled in 
school, meets the spectacle of bad lives, and hears 
language which sears his soul. 

Although an adapted form of family life is still main- 
tained in the majority of homes, yet, in a considerable 
number, the natural family circle has become deformed, 
sometimes taking the shape of a triangle. Too frequently, 
there is no picture of the father reading, the mother 
busy with household duties, and the young ones engaged 
in home study. Here it is the place to remind parents 
that, in contrast to the fads of other systems, the Catholic 
schools usually retain the old-fashioned regard for home 
work at books. 

Today it is noticed that every one at home, parents in- 
cluded, is thinking only of “good times,” enjoyed not 
at home, but at some other home, the movies, the club, 
the card parties, the dances, the motor trip, the distant 
city—anywhere, but not at home. Perhaps modern homes 
could learn, like Stevenson, much from the management 
of religious houses where every hour is definitely sched- 
uled with a provision for all human needs. Summer 
camps owe much of their success to the regular habits 
which they demand. If parents would learn the lesson, 
they should cease fretting about the young, and arrange 
a good program for the life of the home, and take de- 
termined action to improve the home study of the boys. 
Such an exact supervision should control, also, the leisure 
time, especially in the evenings when the evils of night 
life threaten. 

Some parents there are who can never find time to co- 
operate properly with the teachers. From one end of 
the year to the other, they ignore repeated calls to parent- 
teacher meetings; thus, they never have an understand- 
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inexcusable ; for the education of the young is the primary 
care of parents, and they cannot afford to count other 
duties as more important. 

Occasionally, the teacher meets parents who contes- 
that they can do nothing with the boy at home, that he 
is disrespectful and disobedient. Thereupon, the teacher 
expresses surprise, for that same boy is respectful and 
obedient in class. Is it possible that such parents hav: 
lost the confidence of the boy? Because their efforts fo: 
the young are indefinite and roughly planned, they throw 
the boys into confusion, making them restless and unruly 
rather than well-mannered and obedient. The youth comes 
to school with a concealed complex web of attitudes 
toward all things of life resultant from the combined in- 
fluences of home contacts. 

Nothing is more disastrous for the boy than a pair of 
quarrelling parents. In a belligerent atmosphere, the boy 
is always under tension, and his spirit becomes distorted. 
He leaves the home in a disturbed mental condition which 
impedes any effort at intellectual work in the classroom. 
The parent of spying vigilance is just as much an evil 
as the careless one that gives the boy full rein. The 
suspicious father and mother only provoke the boy into 
living down to their suspicions. Such a boy loses all am- 
hition to do good; his spirit is broken. The scolding, 
nagging parent finds that even sharp reprimands are in- 
effective. The power of words has been weakened by 
frequent and indiscriminate use. Why is it that many in- 
telligent people, who mean well, are complete failures in 
making the home a combination of wholesome influences 
to develop fittingly the normal boy? 

It is true that the boy is not to be completely ex- 
onerated, but much of the trouble is in such parents 
themselves. Nor are all parents to be indicted, for the 
general average are successful in their important duties 
of parenthood. 

All good parents will maintain a proper par al dig- 
nity. They will preserve a judicious silence in those cir- 
cumstances that demand effective action. Withal, they 
will be humble and patient; with discretion, they will be 
meek, yet firm; vigilant, while generous. 

Optimism should replace pessimism in the solution of 
the youth problem. It should be remembered that the 
young possess the great resources of health and time. 
Good parents will try that sense of eternal humor, which 
Dr. Fulton Sheen so recently expounded. In adopting 
such an attitude, they will disarm the most obstreperous 
boy. 

The boys of today, in essence, are as good as those of 
other days, if not better. With the right kind of father 
and mother, the boy will grow into the harmoniously de- 
veloped man. Even the tabloids, movies, magazines, joy- 
riding motor cars, and the gang danger will have little 
chance to snatch the boy from the path of good. if the 
atmosphere and administration of the home are congenial. 

Parents will be happy in their children if they maintain 
a constant realization of their high, God-given dignity in 
raising up noble citizens for life on earth and eternal 
glory in heaven. Above all, in the midst of their human 
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assistance in humble prayer. Such a prayerful spirit will 
secure for them that poise, self-control and resignation 
sO necessary in the exercise of parent power over th: 
young and under God. 


Education 





Taxing the Teacher’s Salary 
Joun WILTBYE 

S Stephen Leacock remarks, some teachers should 

be given a raise ir wages, and promoted. Others 
should be given a cut, and fired. But I suppose the same 
might be said, and probably with greater truth, of any 
class of public officials. Very few teachers are grafters. 
Still, as soon as our cities begin to “ economize” instead 
of stopping the leaks through which ill-gotten gains issue 
to swell the bank accounts of ward heelers, | know who 
will get the cut. 

Take the city of Utopia, in which the “the strictest 
economy ” has been ordered. No sooner was the ukase 
issued than the president of the school board leaped to 
the front page. A number of men and women on the 
waiting list were to be appointed to regular teaching posi- 
tions in February, but the president announced that they 
would wait indefinitely. It never occurred to him to 
begin his economies with the superintendent, whose an- 
nual wage is stated in five figures, and the indicating digit 
is not one, either. Nor did he give a thought to the vast 
army of hangers-on, whose services to public education 
are as dubious as their ability to bring out and direct the 
vote on election day is certain. About the purchasing and 
disbursing committees, he said nothing. Victims who had 
no means of redress were at hand, and he took them. 

Turning these thoughts over in my mind the other day, 
I came across an old friend who for many years has been 
connected with the public schools. His face was red and 
he was breathing hard. He had just come from an 
assembly of teachers, and had been informed that the 
two-per-cent monthly levy on salaries for needy children, 
ordered last September, would shortly be raised. “Of 
course,” he snorted, “they would take it out on the 
teachers. I wish we could get some publicity—but, of 
course, that’s impossible.” 

Your truck driver has his union, and in many cities 
the whitewings who sweep the streets are as brothers 
helped by brothers. But the teacher stands alone, and 
takes his orders from headquarters. His motto is “ s’h, 
s-s’s—quiet, now—somebody might hear you!”” And he 
casts an apprehensive glance at the coat tails of the super- 
visor, melting into the distance at the turn of the cor- 
ridor. 

I have no idea of expatiating here on the value of labor 
unions for teachers. The teacher is a member of an an- 
cient and honorable profession, we are told, and it is his 
privilege to give and to be spent. But he must eat, and 
sometimes he is the father of a family, with a landlord 
and an overdue bill at the grocery; or a daughter, the sole 
support of an invalid mother. His plight is sad. He 
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What, then, 


profession. 
never get them unless pressure is applied 
is he to do: 

Che devices open to other men he is forbidden to use. 
lake, tor mstance, the case of the two-per-cent monthly 
levy. The proposition was thrown open to discussion in 
the assembly, but not to open discussion. That would 
have been dangerous. The assessments, as my friend 
urged in private, should have been pro-rata, not flat. 
Teachers already contributing to the support of depen- 
dents should have been exempted, and the others asked 
to give in proportion to their salaries. In this particular 
case, a beginning should have been made with the head 
of the system, a man of means, with no dependents. His 
assessment might properly be fifty per cent. Supervisors 
and principals could be asked for sums ranging from 
five to forty per cent. In this manner, the children could 
be cared for, with no great burden to any teacher. As 
the arrangement stands, inadequate help is given the 
children, at the expense of a heavy burden on many of 
the teachers. 

It is unfair to say that these contributions are volun- 
tary. Teachers know that they are not. As a matter of 
cold fact, the principals in the case I am discussing were 
allowed to understand that they would be held responsible 
for the contributions. It is only human to wish to make 
a good impression with superiors, and the principals were 
not exempt from this failing. Nor, in turn, were the 
teachers. In every system, some favoritism is inevitable, 
and most of us are ready enough to endure it, even 
though in our hearts we are ashamed of it. It is not 
pleasant to think of the extent to which something of 
which we do not like to talk, is actually fostered. How 
can professional ideals be kept high, if the teacher is en- 
couraged to profit by sycophancy ? 

All over the country at the present moment, evidences 
of incompetence and worse in municipal government are 
being brought out into the light. Chicago is bankrupt, 
Philadelphia and Detroit approach bankruptcy, and New 
York, I think, is not far behind. The public schools are 
an integral part of the political system, and as such are 
governed by partisan majorities for partisan profit. No- 
body is deceived by the cry, “the schools must be kept 
out of politics.” They can’t be kept out. They are in 
politics as deeply as the police departments, and what 
politics has done to corrupt and disintegrate them is an 
oft-told story. The non-partisan or bi-partisan schoo! 
board is no protection against a partisan city government, 
and in this matter there is little choice between Trojan 
and Tyrian. Democrats and Republicans alike do what 
they wish, because they are well aware that the teachers 
will never organize to secure redress at the polls. In the 
United States, the teacher vote is as non-existent as the 
architect vote or the Catholic vote. And the politician 
trades on that fact. 

Hence we may be perfectly sure that in most cities the 
first step toward retrenchment in public-school expendi- 
tures will be the teacher’s salary. A correspondent who 
follows the “ s’h” policy, and signs himself “ A Teacher.” 
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writes to the Chicago Tribune to ask why the main part 
of the retrenchment must be borne by the teachers. He 
has heard of no recommendation to cut the superintend- 
ent’s salary, or that of the assistant and district superin- 
tendents. Nor has any restriction been placed on the 
building department “where so much has been wasted 
and swallowed up in graft.’ Another correspondent asks 
what has become of the recommendation made by the 
principals themselves “that a number of supervisors be 
laid off.” It is not denied that a supervisor is useful, 
when he or she is capable of doing the work, and does it. 
But in many instances, “ supervisor ” is a euphemism for 
niece, nephew, son or daughter or brother-in-law of a 
politician. “As far as I can see,” is the comment of this 
correspondent, “many supervisors, deans, and superin- 
tendents could be dispensed with without loss to the sys- 
tem.” This is certainly true from every educational and 
common-sense point of view. But it must be remember- 
ed that our schools are essentially part of the political 
system, and that partisan politics (is there any other sort 
in our cities?) is essentially a grimy game. 

Last night I met a teacher who has given honorable 
service to the schools for many years. Like most of us 
nowadays she is feeling the economic pinch. “I hear 
there is a proposal to assess us five per cent of our 
salaries,” she said, “ to provide for the children. I’d like 
to give, but I don’t see how I possibly can.” “I don’t 
either,” I rejoined, “ but surely your consent will be asked 
before the assessment is made.” ‘“‘ Yes, yes, certainly,” 
she answered, but there was uncertainty in her tones. 
But this morning’s paper informs me that at the time of 
our talk the levy had been made “in the office of the 
superintendent. Representatives for the teachers gave 
their consent.” I have been wondering how many of the 
teachers even knew of the plan. 

But what difference does that make? Teachers are a 
downtrodden race. Sometimes I think they deserve the 
treatment they get. Lincoln, so they say, freed the slaves. 
Who will free the teachers? 


APOLOGY 


Daughters invoked from nothingness by me, 
What have I given you, unknowingly? 


One has my eyes; the other’s mouth is mine; 
And one, as I, was born beneath the sign 

Of Sagittarius, the arrow-swift, 

Inheriting a questionable gift 

Of meteoric action. One must wear 

My grandsire’s frown, with a certain debonair 
Insouciance bequeathed by a lad who played 
The flute . . . Too much of me, I am afraid, 
Colors your essence—purple and the red 

Of severed bloodroot; somber black instead 
Of achromatic fluid. Nor can I 

Dilute this fiery ichor; modify 

It with a single drop compounded of 
Experience and agonizing love. 


So I would humbly make amends for giving 
You fragile weapons for the strife of living. 
LoutseE CRENSHAW Ray. 
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ODAY, when so much journalistic light only adds 

to the general fog, it is timely to ask: what is 
to be expected of the Catholic journalist? ‘“ Yours,” 
said the Cardinal Patriarch of Lisbon, in a recent dis- 
course at the eighth anniversary of the Portuguese Cath- 
olic daily Novidades, “is a ministry of light.” And he 
went on to sum up, in a few words given by the Osserva- 
tore Romano for January 1, by what “ professional vir- 
tues ” the Catholic journalist is to shed his light. 

“The professional virtues of the Catholic journalist 
are: 

“1) Perfect docility with regard to the Church. Take 
full responsibility for what you write. But since you are 
not strictly exercising a sacerdotal function, the doctrine 
which you expound has value only in so far as it is the 
doctrine of the Church. 

“2) Absolute intransigeance with regard to principles, 
To impair or lessen the truth would be a treason to the 
Church and to souls. The truth is not your property. 
You have no right to declare it except in all its splendor. 
The reason for this is that the truth’s destiny is to give 
light, to triumph, to prevail, so as to bring into actual deed, 
whether in the world of interior or of external acts, the 
great undertaking which the Word of God came into this 
world to set on foot. 

“Those who still cannot look on things from the 
Church’s point of view, perhaps do not know her. Do 
you all you can, then, to enable men to know her, and 
know that splendid certainty which comes from the 
strength of her eternal principles. Only take care that 
intransigeance does not degenerate into harshness. 

“3) The gift of charity. Absolute confidence in prin- 
ciples should be united to another virtue: charity towards 
men. Have a thought for that latent Christianity, ef 
which Bossuet speaks, which awaits but a kind induce- 
ment to order to return to the light. 

“The Catholic journalist cannot afford to be a doctrin- 
aire, who shuts himself up in the castle of his principles, 
in bristling isolation, like a feudal baron. He should 
possess the gift of charity, since he-is a member of the 
band of the Apostles.” 

These are golden rules: helpful not only for the Cath- 
olic writer, but for his readers as well, in understanding 
his position. 





ATHOLIC writers have extracted a deal of comfort 

out of the fact that the past few months have seen 

the honor of the Doctorate of the Universal Church con- 

ferred on two men both of whom wore their lives away 

at their pens. Pens, not typewriters: for if St. Robert 

Bellarmine or St. Albert the Great had been provided with 

such accessories they would have swamped Europe with 
their productions. 

The biographers of St. Albert have pointed many an 
interesting lesson from his position as a pioneer of physical 
science. The Pope, in his decree, quotes Karl Jessen, 
who hailed Albert as the first to establish harmony between 
natural science and the Christian religion, and the first to 
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cover the entire scientific realm. Pope Pius notes also 
that Albert played an important role in promoting inter- 
national peace, about which we are so much concerned 
this month. The fact, says the Pope, that Albert made 
such strenuous efforts to bring about peace and treaties 
between different cities and commonwealths, as well as 
between individuals, make him “almost a perfect type 
for us of a peace-arbiter,” gifted as he was with learning, 
holiness, and the high dignity of his priesthood. 





N outcry is apt to arise if misdeeds of some 

Catholics in public life are exposed. Apart from 
the fact that only the misdeeds of Catholics seem to cause 
much excitement—the misdeeds of the rest of the world 
being attributed, apparently, just to “ natural causes ”— 
there is the question to be raised: “If the profession of 
Catholicism fails to control people’s public morals as 
well as it controls their private morals, who is respon- 
sible therefor? Is it the religious system which they 
profess; or is it the interference with their religious 
system by some other system which they do not profess, 
but which they are influenced by?” 

The Pontiff observes that the life and character of 
St. Albert should refute precisely this current calumny 
that our Faith makes men somehow less active, less 
vigorous or reliable and fit to carry on the affairs of 
public life. 

On the contrary, he says, it is the graces to which we 
have access through our Faith that perfect, strengthen, 
ennoble man, and bring out the finest that is in him. 

As far as any system or religious profession is con- 
cerned with the failings of public men, certainly that 
system is to blame which has disseminated the idea that 
religion is a purely private affair. The idea that religion 
is something to be determined privately, in the exclusive 
forum of one’s own feelings, has led and will continue 
to lead to a distrust of any application of religious prin- 
ciples to public life. Catholics have been angrily warned 
to keep their religion to themselves. Spain, Soviet 
Russia, and Mexico are commended for making the 
visiblg and public exercise of religion impossible: for it 
is a purely “internal affair.” 

Why, then, should Catholics in the United States be 
blamed if some of their number take these words a bit 
literally in their own case; if they consign religious prin- 
ciples to the hearthside, and doff them in the counting 
room and the market place? After all, their conduct, 
censurable as it may appear, is only the working out of 
the principles of private judgment as the ultimate norm 
of faith and morals. They have been told to keep their 
religion to themselves. Why blame them if they do so? 





N other words, we are learning today whither the 

“ purely-private-religion ” idea is actually taking us. 
Leaving the high-ups and coming down to the other end 
of the line, we have an instance offered by the Congre- 
gationalist, in its issue for December 24, 1931. A group 
of nineteen colored children “in early adolescence pro- 
pounded the following questions on a single afternoon ”: 
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“Where is heaven?” “Where is hell?” 

“What is a saint?” 

“Is there a God?” “Has anybody ever seen or talked to 
God?” 

“If God sent somebody to people in olden times because they 
needed him, why doesn’t he send somebody now, because if they 
ever needed a God, they need him now?” 

“If people can discover electricity and do wonderful things 
like that, why can’t they raise the dead?” 

“Is it a sin to smoke?” 

“How does God tell a preacher what to say?” 

“*Ts’ devils evil spirits?” 

“Did the world fly off from the sun?” 

“How did people get here on this world?” 

“Some say, ‘ Monkeys is the way-back people.’ Is that true?” 
(Evolution again!) 

“* Sin makes times tight,’ some of the preachers tell the people. 
Is that so?” 


Millions of children in our country are growing up 
with ideas as confused as these. Who will teach then:? 





S ISTER MARY, LH.M., of Marygrove College, 
Detroit, contributes a paper to the Journal of 
Religious Instruction (published at De Paul University, 
Chicago), which represents the results of actual research 
into the religious notions of very young children. This 
paper will be published in the forthcoming Volume II 
of the “ Parent-Educator,” issued by the Family Life 
Bureau of the N.C.W.C. Says Sister Mary: 


The period of infancy and early childhood—that is, up until 
the child reaches the age of six years—is, present-day psychol- 
ogists hold, the most important period in the life of the indi- 
vidual. It is the formative period, when the initial development 
of the faculties takes place. .. . 

The simplicity of the child gives him a naivete and directness 
of purpose which the adult seeks often in vain to recover for 
himself. Only in great souls, souls who have regained a new 
view of unity after a long struggle in the depths of the mul- 
tiplicity of modern life, is this simplicity found once more in 
its childlike purity. The child has, too, a tremendous faith... . 


Nearly 1,300 children between the ages of two and 
seven years, of whom about 700 were Catholics, were 
studied. The results showed the great importance of 
religious pictures in the formation of the little ones. 
The writer concludes: 


Can it be possible that Catholic parents are unable to bring 
their children in contact with religious picures? Visual educa- 
tion has surely proved itself to be of paramount importance, yet 
evidently it is not used to any great extent in religious training 
in the home. Our Lord as an Infant, Christ Crucified, The 
Blessed Virgin, St. Joseph, The Guardian Angel—are not these 
treasures of our religion which our children should know almost 
before they can walk or talk? It is sad to think that, at five 
years of age, from forty to fifty per cent of our Catholic children 
do not know our Blessed Mother in an ordinary holy picture of 
Christmas or the Crucifixion. Is it not inconceivable that Cath- 
olic parents, especially mothers, are so negligent? What must 
our Lady, she who has so great a right to the hearts of little 
children, think about it? 


Those parents who wish guidance in the matter of 
obtaining pictures and other means of visual education 
for their little ones will do well to write to Father Nell, 


Effingham, IIl., for his information service. 
Tue PILcrm™. 
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Literature [! am more and more convinced that those of us who 
—_—__— are willing to bell the cat even though she scratches a 


On the Need for Catholic Criticism 


CAMILLE McCOoLe 


et I think that we have so few really 
great Catholic writers in America because too many 
of our Catholic writers keep telling us that we have so 
few really good Catholic writers in America. This is 
not to suggest, of course, that such articles do not have 
a purpose—that, let us say, of giving some intellectual 
spurt to those who have never thought enough about the 
problem. Still less is it to imply that there is anything 
very eminently dissatisfying about the solutions usually 
offered to us. On the contrary, I would say that the 
thinking which they represent is sane enough and that 
such writers usually have much to say that we might 
well listen to. What I do suggest, however, is that they so 
often fail to get at what I consider the heart of the 
problem. They think sanely enough and _ sincerely 
enough, but I doubt if they think deeply enough to get 
at the truth of the matter. 

Much of the time we are too inclined to dig only 
on the surface. For one thing, we must establish a 
sound Catholic criticism in America before a tradition 
of Catholic letters can be established. Furthermore, un- 
pleasant though it may be to admit this, this Catholic 
criticism must face certain issues a little more courageous- 
ly than it has been doing up to now. To be a little more 
specific, it is time that we discard some of the once valid 
but now untenable excuses with which we have been 
explaining our second rate representation in American 
literature. We have said, for example, that our Catho- 
lic people have always been too busy with a material 
preoccupation which their comparative impoverishment, 
coming as they did from so much poverty in the Old 
World, had thrust upon them. But, surely, this no 
longer holds true for, while our Catholic minority does 
not represent even its share of the wealth of our coun- 
try, we are by now at least affluent enough to have 
leisure in plenty for literature. 

Likewise, we have been telling ourselves that our minor- 
ity could not wedge itself against the prejudice which 
we think exists against us. But anyone at all familiar 
with our literary scene of the past two or three years— 
I am thinking in particular of the time that has elapsed 
since the first trumpet of Humanism was sounded—must 
be convinced that perhaps now more than ever before 
our magazines and publishers are entertaining an ex- 
tremely hospitable attitude toward us. The change in the 
editorial policy of such an arbiter of literary taste as the 
Bookman is but a specific example of what I mean, but 
when we pause to consider the half dozen Catholic 
writers (not long ago their list included even a nun) who 
have appeared in its pages we must admit it is not an 
inconsequential one. I believe that America is quite will- 
ing to hear from us if we have something to say and 
can say it. 

But I do not believe that we could meet these quali- 
fications until recently. And as I search for the reason 


bit must suspect that the fault lies at least in part with 
our Catholic schools. Anyone who has spent even a 
few years teaching where he has come into contact with 
large numbers of other Catholic teachers, will, I feel, 
agree with me. It is not that our methods are not 
thorough enough nor our scholastic averages sufficiently 
high. It is rather that we do not, perhaps, always use 
the right methods. 

“Too many of our Catholic writers dip their pens in 
holy water instead of in ink,” I once heard a very well- 
known Catholic writer himself say. He might have said 
that far too many of our Catholic writers dip their pens 
into holy water instead of in blood and come even nearer 
to the truth. I believe that we will have to concern our- 
selves a little less with the more superficial aspects of 
religion and a little more with its significant profundities 
and beauties and with some of the other finer facets of 
life. Living as we do in our House Beautiful we seem 
never to get far enough from it to be sufficiently im- 
pressed ourselves with its grandeur and inspiring per- 
fection. And it is this fundamental difference between 
the American Catholic and the European which gives 
to the writing of the latter a greater sense of wonder, 
a greater freshness, more color and—more literary per- 
manence ! 

But one does not have to go to Europe for an illustri- 
ous example of what I mean. Willa Cather will do very 
nicely. How any non-Catholic can so spiritually com- 
prehend and so finely portray the very atmosphere of 
Catholicism—this will long be a mystery to us. She 
has flashes of insight into the spirit of our Faith which 
it is indeed hard to understand, but she makes these 
flashes enduring and all the more vital because her very 
detachment lends her artistry a greater and warmer 
point of view. Let me get to my point as soon as possi- 
ble: May it not be that our Catholic writers have so 
far been too preoccupied with their attempts at writing 
a great Catholic novel instead of trying to write only a 
great novel which, because of its truth and intrinsic 
greatness, would be Catholic by token of that very tone? 

Leo Riordan, writing in a recent issue of Columbia, 
lays the blame for our dearth of Catholic literature to a 
large extent at the door of our Catholic colleges. The 
student in these schools “sees nowhere,” Mr. Riordat 
observes, “any definite appreciation of Catholic writers 
—even alumni of his own college. Indeed, it is hardly 
likely that he even knows the names. . .of these fellow- 
alumni who have had books published. In all our col- 
leges, even the smallest, there must be alumni (living or 
dead) who have written books—technical treatises, genera: 
non-fiction, or even devotional works if no fiction has 
been turned out. Are these books to be found in a place 
of honor on the shelves of the college library? They 
are not.” The italics in this quotation are mine and I 
use them to open the way first of all for a suggestion that 
our Catholic schools do call attention to their own writers 
and secondly because I wonder if we can foster a gen- 
uinely enduring creative literature by calling attention 
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to rows of technical treatises, general non-fiction, or 
even devotional works. It seems to me that we will have 
to look outside for our models and that we need right 
now a Catholic criticism willing to admit that we have 
not very many of them of our own. 

Then, too, this criticism will have to concede, I be- 
lieve, that far too many of our Catholic writers seem to 
start out with the a priori idea that if they are to write a 
novel acceptable to Catholics, they must definitely elab- 
orate some tenet of Catholic belief or write in a pretty 
way about some surface piety. So much of our Catholic 
creative writing seems to have been envisioned by writers 
who have looked at the Church by standing right outside 
of it and peering in through the purple-stained windows, 
instead of by people who have gone inside and become 
so absorbed in the Spirit there that they did not know, 
much less care, whether the Church had purple windows 
or not. Is there not too much concern with form and 
ceremony and not enough with meaning and significance ? 

I can, perhaps, make my point clearer by saying that 
to those of us who know of this Faith, even apart from 
the beauty and color of its ritual and dogma, who know 
of this Faith as one that had had a dominating influence 
in the discovery of our continent; who have gone up 
so many of our rivers and thought at each bend of them 
of the many La Salles who have spilled their blood upon 
the banks; who have seen in the return to Christ an 


‘4lleviation of our economic ills which apparently none of 


our American economists recognize; who have, in brief, 
hought of this Faith not only as the priceless heritage of 
some twenty million Catholics, but as perhaps the only 
iope for the chaos of our entire modern world—to such 
{ us it must always seem amusing to hear someone speak 

f this novel or of that poem as Catholic simply because 
it has been written by a Catholic author or because it deals 
in a specific way with a very specific Catholic problem. 
To such of us it seems that Catholic criticism must point 
out the necessity of our studying literature which is 
great regardless of the religion of its author. 

Such a criticism should insist that we encourage not 
only Catholic novels but great novels by Catholics. It 
should show us the value of studying Sigrid Undset not 
because she happens to be a great Catholic writer but 
because she happens above all things to be a very great 
' »velist who has struck deeply into the rich ore of real 
fe, because she has written about things that really 
endure. Like her, our American Catholic creative writers 
—and I say this without in the least intending to be 
either carping or destructive—will have to live a little 
uiore deeply and take the profundities of life which their 
Faith should make even more important for them, a 
ttle less for granted. They will have to remember 
Cardinal Newman’s suggestion that it is impossible to 
have a literature that does not deal with sin if we are 
to have a literature dealing with a world in which even 
sin has its place. 

Leo Riordan, in the article already referred to, sug- 
gests that we have each year a national competition for 
work done by Catholic students. The suggestion is a 

od one but I feel that much more is needed. For 
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one thing, a Catholic literary colony held each summer, 
for the purpose of fostering an interest in Catholic let- 
ters, would help a lot. It is true that our Catholic uni- 
versities and summer schools are doing a lot, but by 
the very nature of their purpose they are more or less 
limited in their work. I should like to see a summer 
school of English started which would be modeled some- 
what like the Bread Loaf School of English in Vermont. 
What a help such a gathering—students, playwrights, 
novelists, critics, editors, poets—would be! I remem- 
ber hearing Robert Frost once say that his idea of a 
school of English was one in which teachers and students 
came together simply to be each other’s audience. I fear 
that in our aims we are getting a little too far from this 
ideal. Certainly the benefits of such a colony would 
be worth all the planning and expense necessary to make 
this dream a reality. And if the dream of a Catholic 
Book Club can become real, why not this one too? A 
closer and more courageous study of the problem and 
more of a united effort on the part of our universities 
and colleges should work wonders. A central lecture 
bureau to furnish good lecturers should prove an inesti- 
mable stimulus to our younger writers. We have at 
least enough writers of our own for the beginning and 
there are a large number of non-Catholic writers who 
are sufficiently hospitable to our point of view to swell 
the list. 

Yes, I sometimes think we Catholics write too much 
telling ourselves why we have so few Catholic writers. 
And here I’ve done it myself! 


REVIEWS 


Our Changing Theatre. By R. DANA SKINNER. 

The Dial Press. $3.00. 

The contemporary critics of the drama too frequently suffer 
from the same defect as the contemporary dramatists. Both critics 
and dramatists have the defect of lacking a sound, basic phil- 
osophy. They may have a philosophy that guides them, but if it 
is basic it is not sound, and if it is sound, that is merely an ac- 
cident. Mr. Skinner, whose weekly reviews of the stage in the 
Commonweal are always a feature of that periodical, has a phil- 
osophy of dramatic criticism that is sound and basic because it 
is the philosophy of a Catholic who knows his religion and his 
dramatic art. He has the touchstone: he applies it to a play and 
finds the true metal in the play. He has an objective standard, 
and in this is happily unlike most of the dramatic critics. He has 
a logical mind, again unlike the ordinary pack of critics, and is 
honest enough to let his mind function logically. The spirit in 
which Mr. Skinner approaches the footlights of Broadway is well 
explained in his Introduction, and in Chapters One and Two, on 
“ The American Scene” and “ The Theatre and the Great Public.” 
It is a spirit of enthusiasm that persists till the final chapter, 
“Ships in the Harbor,” in which he hopes for dreams and deep 
laughter in the pageant of today and of tomorrow. In the chapters 
between these first and last, he passes before the reader in an 
orderly array the dramatists of our generation and their distinc- 
tive works. Eugene O’Neill is starred with special attention, but 
not with the gushing approbation that has helped to spoil him. 
Paul Green, Philip Barry, George Kelly, Sidney Howard, Benn 
Levy, Marc Connelly, Robert Sherwood, Susan Glaspell, Elmer 
Rice, and the others whose names have appeared and are likely to 
appear each season on the programs are each evaluated justly and 
understandingly. And their significant plays are equally well 
analyzed. Europe has been exerting a tremendous influence on 
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the American stage, and bringing into it the deteriorations and 
the treasures of a cultured ancestry. These factors, too, Mr. 
Skinner appraises with the air of a judicious expert of values. 
Throughout this complete survey of the contemporary phases of 
the drama, there runs the fundamental philosophy of a dramatic 
critic who is a Catholic. Ae ay A 

The Negro Year Book: 1931-1932. Edited by Monroe Work. 

Tuskegee, Ala. The Negro Year Book Company. $2.00. 
Brown America. By Epwin R. Emsree. New York: The 

Viking Press. $2.50. 

When the Negro Year Book last appeared, in 1926, it had al- 
ready established itself as a standard work of ready reference. 
The five intervening years were employed in improving its scope, 
size, workmanship, and arrangement. It offers a general survey 
of “events affecting the Negro and the progress he is making 
throughout the world.” Topical chapters ensure readable and 
fairly comprehensive treatment of those issues which are the 
subject of daily discussion. While not heavily laden, it bears 
a good burden of statistics. Space is also given to the Negro in 
Latin America and Africa. The editor made special effort to 
secure accuracy with regard to things Catholic; and several 
pages, in the religious section, are devoted to the Church. The 
list of Catholic High Schools, however, needs completion; as 
does that of organizations. Experience in the administration of 
the Julius Rosenwald Fund, of which Mr. Embree is President, 
has brought him in contact with widely varying phases of Negro 
life, from one-room rural schools, where “ figuring on the board 
is supplemented by counting and adding and subtracting on the 
hand,” to the highest achievements in education, professions, 
and public life. It has also made him acquainted with the feeling 
of the race on many matters frequently misunderstood, and he 
touches frankly on the sore spots. Although the grandson of 
a Kentucky abolitionist, William McFee, the author believes in 
the need of cooperation by the Southern white men for the 
Southern Negro’s best interests. Two of his crusading grand- 
father’s pet beliefs have a decidedly Catholic ring ; “ that Christians 
should form a single church and not separate into sects; that 
secret, oath-bound, affiliated societies’ were wrong.’ Mr. Em- 
bree is an optimist with regard to the future of the Negro race 
in this country, which he considers, as the title indicates, already 
as a new people. He forsees much suffering still ahead; but 
a transformation in the end. | oe 





A History of English Literature. By J. B. Herpier anp H. H. 

PecKHAM. New York: Richard R. Smith. $3.00. 

The Story of English Literature. By EpmuNp Kemper Broapus. 

New York: The Macmillan Company $5.00. 

The Golden Road of English Literature. By Amy Cruse. New 

York: Thomas Y. Crowell. $3.50. 

Three new histories of English literature have appeared: one 
by two American professors of literature, one by a Canadian pro- 
fessor, and one by a retired English professor. The first thing 
that one remarks about all three is the studious attempt to avoid 
the old clap-trap of bigotry. The errors seem to be matters of 
judgment not malice. “ We must banish from our minds once for 
all the foolish pseudo-classic concept of the Middle Ages as 
the Dark Ages, where progress was at a stand still and brutality 
and superstition were rampant,” says Professor Heidler. “The 
Monks not only preached the Gospel to the people and held the 
services appointed by the Church; they were teachers, doctors, 
helpers, and friends to all who had need of them,” says Mrs. 
Cruse. “But as far as Chaucer is concerned it (the Reforma- 
tion) is as if it had not been,” says Professor Broadus. Professors 
Heidler and Broadus fall into the error of considering the Chris- 
tian element in Beowulf an insertion of a Christian scribe. After 
Klaeber, one would imagine this theory exploded. At least, a 
clearer indication of the dubiousness of the idea should have been 
given. Professor Broadus tells us that the Pilgrims were to tell 
one story on the way to Canterbury and one on the return journey. 
Chaucer said they were to tell two going, two returning. Pro- 
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fessor Heidler tells us (page 118) “ This (granting of a divorce) 
Clement VII would probably have done at Wolsey’s instigation 
had not the Emperor Charles V, nephew of Catherine of Aragon, 
at the time gained control in Italy.” This definite statement has 
no foundation, and no Catholic would allow it to go unchallanged. 
It is often made by the ignorant, but has been contradicted again 
and again (vid. Gairdner “ Lollardy and the Reformation” Vol. I, 
pages 292, 293). Again (page 202) we find the statement that 
Pilgrim’s Progress is “the most popular religious work of all 
times”? a rather large statement when one considers the “ Imita- 
tion” and any number of other pious books. The format of these 
three books is excellent. “The Story” and “ The Golden Road” 
are intended, evidently, for younger readers, and are written in a 
style that would interest and attract them; the illustrations of 
these, particularly those of “The Story,” are excellently done. 
Broadus and Heidler are not satisfied with a reference to the main 
books of the stream of literature, but give a brief analysis of 
each. Though in one or two instances the briefs are not all one 
could desire, still the manner of their handling is good. FE. O’C. 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


For Music Teachers.—The experienced music teacher knows 
that children resent being “sung down to” just as much as being 
“talked down to.” Hence “The High Road of Song” (Ameri- 
can Book Company.) by Robert Foreman, fills a distinct need for 
the teacher who must handle several grades simultaneously. The 
songs are melodious and the words well chosen. The inclusion 
of many two-part songs will make the book suitable even for 
the upper grades. 

Again, in “ The Wonderful Story of Music” (Crowell. $2.50) 
Ellen Friel Baker has given us a charming book for children. 
The style is interesting and the illustrations attractive. Mrs. 
Baker has gathered much valuable material concerning the origin 
of music in various countries and about the instruments peculiar 
to each. She has woven her knowledge into a story form which 
will readily attract the young. Moreover, it is to be hoped that 
the information gained by the twins in the story, Elaine and Owen 
will be assimilated with profit by many an adult reader. 

Victor Herbert has been acclaimed as America’s greatest ro- 
mantic composer. The greater part of this claim has been validated 
in “ Victor Herbert” (G. H. Watt. $3.00) by Joseph Kaye. The 
author has portrayed a prodigious worker, a genial ersonality, 
and a generous friend. Many of Herbert’s best-known works have 
been thoroughly discussed. It is regrettable, however, that so 
much valuable information is literally imbedded in vulgarity of 
both language and illustration. This fact will make the book un- 
palatable to cultured readers. 





Religious Controversy.—The Christian examining “ Founders 
of Great Religions” (Scribners. $2.00) by Millar Burrows will 
probably judge the worth of this volume by the author's attitude 
towards Christ rather than by his discussion of such leaders as 
Lao-tze, Confucius, Buddha, or Mohammed. That Jesus should 
be included in the same category with these at once lays the 
volume open to the suspicion that Professor Burrows either ig- 
nores or fails to see in Christ the supernatural and Divine, which 
must make an essential difference in any description of the God- 
Man. “ We must,” he says, “make our study as objective and as 
impartial as human nature will allow”; and yet the Divine per- 
sonality in Christ is completely passed over! There is much 
Modernism in the author’s interpretation and appreciation of 
Christ. Some of the other studies are more accurate and satisfy- 
ing, though issue will be taken with his consideration of Moses 
as the founder of the Hebrew religion, and in his general ignor- 
ing of God’s Divine dealings with the Jews. It is unhistorical that 
“ The belief that there is only one God was not reached until many 
centuries after his [Moses’] lifetime.” 

Those who are in accord with the so-called higher critics,wi!’ 
probably be in sympathy with most of Mary Ely Lyman’s “The 

Fourth Gospel and the Life of Today” (Macmillan. $1.50) 
4 
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Scholars, however, and Catholics who have the authority of the 
Church for their guidance in the interpretation of Scripture, will 
find themselves at variance both with the assumptions of the 
volume and many of its conclusions and corollaries. It is his- 
torically false to maintain that “the identity of the author of the 
Four Gospels still remains a mystery,” or that it is a second- 
century document. Contrary to fact, also, is the position that 
whereas in the. Synoptic writings Christ asks deeds of His fol- 
lowers, in the Fourth Gospel it is only belief that He wants. It 
is not correct to suppose that the author of the Fourth Gospel did 
not desire factual accuracy in his narrative, nor record the actual 
words of Jesus, but merely colored stories he had heard about 
Christ with his own personal religious experiences. 

The Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge has added 
another to the long list of its translations of early Christian and 
Jewish writings, “Justin Martyr: The Dialogue with Tryrho,” 
(Macmillan. $2.50) by A. Lukyn Williams. The learned divine 
has confined himself almost exclusively to a commentary on the 
post-biblical Judaism which is illustrated in the dispute between 
St. Justin and the Jew Trypho. The footnotes are full of well- 
chosen references to bring this into relief. The translation is 
easy and interesting, but one would like to have discovered more 
precise notes on St. Justin’s doctrine on the Logos and the Holy 
Trinity. 

In “ Paul: The Christian,” (Cape and Smith, $2.50) an anony- 
mous writer has set forth a considerable amount of information 
concerning St. Paul, mingled with an even greater amount of 
fiction, and has marred the whole by ponderous style and a tone 
of utter naturalism. 

The notorious William Ralph Inge has arranged for what he 
describes as devotional purposes an anthology of Scripture under 
the title “ Every Man’s Bible” (Longmans. $3.00). While there 
would be some quarrel even with the selections, the introductory 
chapters as well as the discussions that accompany the text, are 
thoroughly Modernistic. In this connection the critical reader 
cannot but observe the chaotic mental condition about the Bible 
to which the rejection of Catholic ecclesiastical authority has led. 





Books Received.—This list is published, without recommenda- 
tion, for the benefit of our readers. Some of the books will be 
reviewed in later issues. 


AMERICAN GOVERNMENT. New enlarged edition. Frank A. Magruder. Allyn 
and Bacon. 


AMERICAN WriTers on American Literature. Edited by John 


$5.00. Liveright. 

Art OF THE TeacHer, Tue. P. F. Valentine. $2.00. Appleton. 

Bow 1n THE CLoups, Tue. E. I. Watkin. $1.75. Macmillan. 

CAPITALISM ON TriaL. Compiled by Julia E. Johnsen. 90c. H. W. Wilson. 

Curistian Soctat Maniresto, Tue. Rev. Joseph Husslein, S. J. Bruce. 

Cottectep Poems or Ricuarp Burton, Tue. $3.00. Bobbs-Merrill. 

ENVIRONMENTAL HanpicaP 1n Mentat Test Perrormance. H. E. Jones, 
H. S. Conrad and M. B. Blanchard. 40c. University of California Press. 

European Powers AnD THe Near Eastern Question, Tue. 1806-07. Paul 
F. Shupp. $6.75. Columbia University Press. 

Every Incn a Kino. H. R. H. Princess Pilar of Bavaria and Major 
Desmond Chapman-Huston. $5.00. Dutton. 

+ 2 Pierce. Roy Franklin Nichols. $5.00 University of Pennsylvania 
ress. 

Journat or American History, 1931. National Historical Society. 

Lives In THE MakixGc. Henry Neumann. $3.00. Appleton. 

Loaps or Love. Anne Parrish. $2.50. Harper. 

Mayor Grant. Carola Oman. $2.50. Holt. 

Makinc oF Iturnors, Tue. Irwin F. Mather. 75c. A. Flanagan Co., Chicago. 

Mary’s Neck. Booth Tarkington. $2.50. Doubleday, Doran. 

Mernops 1n Epucationat Researcn. Frederick Lamson Whitney. $2.25. 
Appleton. 

Necro 1n American Nationat Potitics, Tue. William F. Nowlin. $2.00. 
Stratford. 

Pitcrims oF THE Santa Fe. Agnes C. Laut. $3.50. Stokes. 

PLapwene ror Economic Stapitiry. Compiled by James G. Hodgson. 90c. 


Macy. 


W. Wilson. 
RecutaTion or Pusiic Uriuities. Cassius M. Clay. $3.50. Holt. 
RevaLuaTIons. LasceLLeEs ABERCROMBIE AND Orners. $2.50. Oxford 


University Press. 
Screntiric Basis or Socta Work, Tue. Maurice J. Karpf. $3.75. Colum- 
bia University Press. 


Sonnets or Petrarcu, Tue. Translated by Joseph Auslander. $2.50. 
Longmans, Green. 

Tueatre, Tuk. From AtHEeNs To Broapway. Thomas Wood Stevens. $2.50. 
Appleton. 

Tor Story Murper. Anthony Berkeley. $2.00. Doubleday, Doran. 

Unit Mastery Arttumetic. John C. Stone and Clifford N. Mills. Sanborn. 


Vitat Reatitres. Schmitt, Berdyaev, and de la Bed e. $2.00. M 7 
Wer or Dry? Francis D. Nichol. 25c. Review and P abr Pag Ce wee 


ington, D. C. 
Younc Jonatuan. Sophia Cleugh. $2.00. Houghton, Miffiin. 
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Scaramouche the Kingmaker. Phantom ping. Mr. Her- 
cules. The English Captain. From This Dark Stairway. 
“Scaramouche The Kingmaker,” (Houghton Mifflin. $2.50) by 

Rafael Sabatini is another volume that has been added to the long 

list of historical romances by this prolific writer. As the title 

indicates Scaramouche has undertaken the role of king maker 
after the French Revolution. We are introduced to him as an 
ardent constitutional monarchist and the book treats of his ex- 
ploits and intrigues performed in his effort to place the former 
king’s brother, the Comte de Provence, on the throne. After many 
difficulties and much danger success is about in sight when he 
learns that back in exile the Comte de Provence has declared to 
the fiancée of Scaramouche that her lover is dead so as to turn 
her attentions upon himself. Scaramouche who is as skillful in 
word thrashing and whipping as he is with the sword tells the 

Count in no uncertain terms just what he thinks of him. In the 

last paragraph, however the affianced are reunited and needless to 

add, happily. Sabatini has been called the modern Dumas. But, 
he employs more of the historical background upon which to build 
his novel. Indeed in most of his books it seems that he merely 

“drags in” his female characters to establish a love interest that 

he feels is necessary. On the other hand he lacks the finesse of 

Dumas in a literary sense and his characters do not have nearly 

as much fun. If the Hollywood producers believe they have used 

up all the modern gangster thrillers, they would do well to adapt 
this latest of Sabatini’s to the screen. Many will prefer this to its 
predecessor, “ Scaramouche.” 

J. Jefferson Fargeon’s “ Phantom Fingers” (Dial. $2.00) is 
the story of a London waif, who blunders into the most disturb- 
ing places, and yet by sheer vacuity manages to emerge from 
situations which would have proved insuperable to any person 
of ordinary intelligence. A ship’s officer, a passenger, and a 
bandit, combine to kidnap a rich man’s daughter, and to hold 
her for ransom. This takes place on a steamer out from Eng- 
land, on to which the Cockney has fallen through a coal hole. 
In endeavoring to escape the punishment of a captured stowaway, 
he hides beneath the covers of a lifeboat; and that particular boat 
is the one chosen by the ship officer for his nefarious scheme so 
that necessarily, though unintentionally, the poor lad leaves the 
ship in company with the heiress and her captors. How he helps 
her return to the arms of her distracted father will be found 
out by those who are not daunted by a large dosage of Cockney. 

The adventures of Bill Kellaway, or, as the story terms him 
“Mr. Hercules” (Dial. $2.00), a novel by Gwyn Evans, 
consist of one long thrill from cover to cover. The hero of this 
yarn is an out-of-work London journalist, wandering depressed 
on the Thames Embankment when, by the curious whim of a 
group of blasé millionaires, he is invited to win a million pounds 
and, as the story shows, a very charming bride. How he success- 
fully accomplishes the extraordinary labors set out for him by this 
group is for the reader to find out. But here is a fine, if not very 
profound, story of all kinds of mysteries and adventures, with 
marvelous and perhaps not entirely impossible thrills, and clean 
from beginning to end. It is very welcome. 

Despite the high admiration in which L. A. G. Strong may be 
held, “ The English Captain” (Knopf. $2.50) cannot be praised 
unreservedly. This volume is made up of short stories and frag- 
ments. While these might be striking in a periodical, each by 
itself, they battle against each other in a book. They become 
dull in sequence, their mechanics become exposed, and, too often, 
they betray their pointlessness. As indications of the author’s 
power, these stories are successful. But they do no more than 
show that he is capable of better work in the longer medium. 

In “From This Dark Stairway” (Doubleday, Doran. $2.00), 
M. G. Eberhart has given us a really good detective novel. The 
scene is laid in a hospital and most of the action takes place at 
night. With this cheerful atmosphere as a background, the author 
has built up a story that moves naturally, but quickly to an un- 
expected close. There is a sense of humor, a feeling for character, 
and an avoidance of the impossible, that makes this story stand 
out from many detective stories. 
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Communications 


Letters to ensure publication should not, as a rule, exceed 500 
words. The editors are not responsible for opinions expressed 
in this department. No attention will be paid to anonymous com- 


munications. 


Some See It One Way—— 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

In the recent communication by R. J. Bayer surprise is ex- 
pressed that laymen rather than the clergy find fault with 
“ speckled”’ books. It happened that on what seemed to be a 
recommendation of Bruce Marshall’s “Father Malachy’s Mir- 
acle” in America, the book was bought for the library of a Cath- 
olic high school. Priests read it and found it unfit for the pur- 
pose; the book was returned. The same verdict would seem to 
apply to “ The Wild Orchid” by Sigrid Undset. America, (Octo- 
ber 31) states: “‘ Parts of the theme and some passages are fleshy. 
But the significance of the book is its powerful Catholic teach- 
ing.” The Messenger of the Sacred Heart for December answers: 
“Is Sigrid Undset a Catholic author? Her realistic descriptions 
make her books unfit for Catholic libraries and families. On 
her latest novel, written since her conversion, competent critics 
have passed the same verdict.” . 

There is no doubt a correct Catholic sense expressed in these 
adverse criticisms. Would it not be closer to the truth to call 
these spots that spoil the pie not possible flies, but veritable mag- 
gots that cause disgust? How strange that a writer would not 
take the advice offered by a reliable and benevolent critic! And 
if such valuable criticism is thrown flippantly aside, how can this 
speckled book be excused in spite of ‘such passages? It is an 
old axiom: a good thing must be good in every respect, the thing 
becomes bad by any defect. Is the artist excused from observ- 
ing this principle? Or what privilege does the artist enjoy? 

If I am not mistaken, the prolonged discussion about this sort 
of book began with the sketches in “Other Ways and Other 
Flesh.” The present correspondent took up the book with very 
great delight. But he could not help regretting that some of the 
charming chapters had been disfigured; he felt as if disgusting 
vermin were creeping over the pages. By eliminating or modify- 
ing a few pages and some short expressions the book would have 
been perfect. Why were the objectionable passages kept? Was 
it to offer something spicy to the modern reader? Why add 
things that are sinful or border on the sinful and are at least 
always in bad taste? 

The Catholic sense of laymen as well as of clergymen disavows 
and disapproves of such speckled books, which, in spite of good 
passages and principles, contain matter disgraceful and sinful to 
mention in a truly Christian society. The loyal Catholics are 
perfectly right and consistent and in duty bound to put the ban 
on such books instead of accepting unsound excuses. 


Detroit. F. H. 


—and Some Another 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

May a small voice from Chicago be heard relative to the dis- 
cussion of Sigrid Undset’s moral status in the literary world? Is 
it not true that a literary diet (like a gastronomic one) should 
be fashioned with due regard for the age of the reader? Natural- 
ly one’s judgments in all things are founded on the experiences 
life has given. Being the mother of seven children and almost out 
of the ’thirties, I do not read the books which attract the eighteen- 
year-old mind. I would want no child of mine to read Sigrid 
Undset until I felt that the turbulent adolescent years were over 
and that a settled judgment of the moral values of life had been 
acquired. Nevertheless, I believe that such literature (and I 
believe Sigrid Undset to be writing the greatest literature of our 
generation) has a very definite place in life. 

Upon closing “ Kristin Lavransdatter ” I felt that same spiritual 
exaltion one feels on completing a well-made retreat. I am sure 
it has made me a better wife and mother. It was well worth read- 
ing a thousand books to read that one verdict of Kristin on her 
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own life—that if she had only learned earlier to trust in the 
Providence of God and His Mercy instead of always placing her 
own will first, how different her life would have been. 

There is no denying that the gloom of the North enters into 
the character study, perhaps too oppressively. But I feel that 
such creatures lived, and are we not “all God’s chillun”? Do not 
think that I am an Apostle of the Realistic. I would not cloud 
my brain with such emanations as Dreiser and his school are 
writing. But I feel that there is a spiritual interpretation about 
life (even its vices and sins) that more than redeems Undset’s 
Scandinavian bluntness. The various races differ in the standards 
of what is parlor conversation and what is not. I think we of Irish 
parentage are more reticent in such matters. Are our morals 
better than peoples’ who are blunter? 

Somebody please answer me. 


Chicago. Marie F. KEere. 


Irish Noses and Hearts 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Thank you for that refreshing and inspiring article entitled 
“Clancy, Inc. and the Anti-Social” in your issue of January 9. 
No doubt some of the high-toned Irish, of whom I hope I am not 
one, will turn up their noses somewhat at the truths that Mr 
FitzPatrick tells so realistically and in such a moving manner. 
I am sure I am not the only reader who was greatly edified by 
the writer. He understands the old Irish heart and he knows 
how to impart to others an appreciation of it. 

God bless Father Talbot, too, for his exquisite Christmas dramas 
I hope we may be treated again, perhaps during Lent to some- 
thing similar from his inspired pen. 

New York. Joun J. Quinn, Jr. 
Fifteen-Minute Masses 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

The Rev. William Busch, of St. Paul, has a letter in AMERICA 
for January 16 headed “ Fifteen-Minute Masses” which should 
be pondered by priests seriously. The last issue of the Christian 
Family, of Techny, Ill, carries a letter from a correspondent 
headed, “Why Do Priests Say Mass So Fast, Especially Young 
Priests?” That correspondent says that a certain priest said the 
Epistle and Gospel, preached a little, gave Communion and Bene- 
diction of the Blessed Sacrament—all this in thirty minutes. 

Isn’t this an abomination? Are the people edified? Would it not 
be better if these speeders at the altar were to abstain from saying 
Mass? Did those young priests not receive the proper training 
in the Seminary? These abuses should be condemned by the Cath- 
olic press. Ecclesiastical magazines should take notice of this and 
remind priests that Mass is the highest act that can be performed 
on earth. 


Denton, Texas. RAYMOND VERNIMONT. 


Ancient, Fish-Like and Smells 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 
In the last issue of the London Catholic Truth Society's 
Catholic Book Notes (January, 1932) is this statement: 

The C. T. S. Pamphlet “The True History of Maria 
Monk,” now in its 212th thousand, exposes a series of charges 
against the Catholic Church first launched a hundred years 
ago. This was not the only answer made to the libel by any 
means. Yet the original book containing the false charges, 
is still being circulated and to such an extent that a Naval 
chaplain said recently that the non-Catholic sailor obtained 
= cn of the Church from the reading of “ Maria 
Monk.” 


Not only in London, but here in New York, where decent non- 
Catholics originally exposed its lies a century ago, is this vile 
concoction being distributed. A trouble maker who is on the air 
twice a week with malicious slanders of the Church finds in it 
the chief source of his diatribes. He has the superlative nervé 
also to sell the book for a dollar a copy to the gulls who will buy 
it. That they are still numerous may be judged from the fact 
that he keeps a page advertisement exploiting the mess in his 
monthly publication. 


Brooklyn. 8. Be 











